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Foreword 


In the early days of rapid expansion of schooling, the problem of access to education for children 
was seen simply as a matter of building more schools to increase the number of available places, and 
recruiting and training more teachers. Non-physical barriers, whether economic, social, political, or 
cultural, were not well understood. Remarkably, it was not until 1990, when an international 
conference on Education For All (EFA) was held in Jomtien, Thailand, that the international community 
fully realised that UPE could never be achieved until the issue of the under-representation of girls in 
education was addressed. One of the most urgent priorities for the decade-long EFA initiative became, 
therefore, the improvement of educational opportunities for women and girls. This led to a shift 
away from an exclusive preoccupation with “resourcing education" to a concern for “equity in 
education". 


UNESCO believes that lack of access or limited access to education has a negative impact on 
young people's life opportunities, their ability to earn a living, to fulfill career aspirations, to enjoy a 
productive life, and to exercise autonomy and choice. It is therefore essential that every person be 
able to take full advantage of whatever educational provision exists, however limited. 


Despite the emphasis on gender equity in education, progress has been poor. There have been 
many public statements of commitment to increasing female participation in education, including 
policy statements by donors, lenders and governments, and public-private sector interventions directed 
specifically at getting more girls into school, but the results have been less than satisfactory. Lessons 
to Learn explores the reasons, including the narrow focus on girls that fails to consider the gendered 
nature of the society in which schools operate. Examples are cited of the ways in which schools 
themselves play a major part in reinforcing gendered views of how children learn, showing that just 
getting more girls into school does not guarantee equality of opportunity or outcome. 


The picture is complex. To fully understand why such disparities in educational opportunity persist, 
Lessons to Learn presents a gender analysis of all aspects of educational provision — policies, institutions, 
curricula, teaching approaches, and forms of assessment. But it also highlights successful examples 
of gender equity in education, even in social systems that remain heavily patriarchal. It is our hope 
that this document will thus be of benefit to all stakeholders in education. 


Minja Yang 
Director, UNESCO New Delhi Office 
UNESCO Representative to Bhutan, India, Maldives and Sri Lanka 
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Preface 


Lessons to Learn is aimed at people involved in education programming in the government, non- 
government and private sectors in South Asia, particularly those involved in project development 
and design for girls' education. It attempts to highlight the common principles in strategies that have 
been found effective in promoting girls' education, and gender equality in education, in the region. 
These principles were identified by analysis of a number of programmes in government as well as 
non-government sectors. Six basic strategies emerge: 


1. Providing easy and safe access 


2. Ensuring the presence of early childhood education and care facilities that are well linked with 
primary education 


Establishing an enabling social environment 
Establishing an enabling institutional environment 


Substituting costs 


ESQ pip CO 


Contextualising education 


Each of these principles must be interpreted according to context, and this document provides a 
few examples of the possibilities from successful experiences. 


The consultative process leading to Lessons to Learn succeeded in forging a number of partnerships 
which it is hoped will be harnessed for advocacy and implementation in the future. Two workshops 
were organized in Lucknow, Uttar Pradesh State and Ranchi, Jharkhand State in India in 
collaboration respectively with CARE-UP and the Sarva Shiksha Abhiyan (SSA) Mission (known as 
the Jharkhand Education Project Council — JEPC). A number of government and non-government 
sector organizations attended the Lucknow workshop, and the Ranchi workshop was attended by a 
large number of women teachers and gender coordinators from all over the state. These two states 
are educationally among the most backward in the country, with high gender disparities. The 
Jharkhand SSA Mission considered this an important capacity building exercise for their functionaries 
and expressed their willingness to use such a framework in future. A series of meetings with different 
organizations and individuals was also organized in Sri Lanka, Maldives and Bhutan. These included 
government, academia and non-government sectors. This process helped in understanding the diverse 
contexts, views and perspectives across the region. 


We express our sincere gratitude to Adhyayan for collaborating in this initiative. We are also 
grateful to the UNESCO National Commissions in Maldives and Bhutan for their support in organizing 
the meetings and the workshop. CENWOR in Sri Lanka and CARE in India deserve mention for 
their cooperation and assistance. We also express our deepest thanks to JEPC for their support. We 
are obliged to all organizations and individuals who provided inputs in any form, for their time and 
contributions. 


Huma Masood 
UNESCO New Delhi 
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Background 


The importance of girls' education as a part of the development agenda has received widespread 
recognition and international initiatives are committed to the elimination of gender bias in education. 
The Millennium Development Goals (MDGs) that emerged from the UN Millennium Declaration in 
September 2000 referred to the achievement of universal primary education, promotion of gender 
equality and empowerment of women. Gender equality has been a major global concern and the 
marked disparity can be noticed from the fact that globally, two-thirds of the children who are not 
enrolled in primary school are girls. There is a wide gender gap, particularly in secondary education. 
The disparity is more apparent in developing countries where sizeable gender gaps exist. Consequently, 
even illiteracy, leave alone education per se, among young women and girls especially in the developing 
world still remains an acute problem, particularly in South Asia. India alone accounts for about one- 
third of the total out-of-school girls in the world, indicating that gender disparities continue to be 
high. Significant efforts are required to change the scenario and the pace of change needs to be 
accelerated. 


Gender parity is a major challenge. However gender equality is a much larger challenge. Gender 
equity needs to be seen as a crosscutting theme that cuts across all aspects of reform not only in the 
education system but also in society at large. It is a well-recognized fact now that a change has to 
occur both in society as well as in schools, if the processes of change have to promote gender equity. 
The forces responsible for gender inequality work both in the social milieu and in the psyche of 
individuals, so very strongly and deeply, that knowledge and information regarding better aspects of 
gender equality do not count much in decision-making and practices. The issue is highly prevalent 
and deeper in nature, requiring gradual transformation in social perceptions, values and practices. A 
mindset needs to be developed that does not differentiate between male and female in terms of 
opportunities, attainment of full potential and treatment in public, community and home spaces. 


The key to achieving universal education, particularly in South Asia, lies in focussing on the 
social, cultural and economic barriers that prevent girls from participating in the educational process. 
Women are generally excluded socially across the full range of social, economic and other opportunities 
usually available to their male counterparts. Exclusion from each set and sector of activities has 
consequences for their participation in another. Most importantly, the isolation from the education 
process has its bearing on participation in governance and decision-making. This in turn perpetuates 
gender roles, resulting in women bearing the brunt of illiteracy. Education of girls is thus critical to 
empower them to make informed choices. This should put them on the path of living more meaningful 
lives and impacting society. 


The South Asian countries under discussion are diverse not only in size but also in their socio- 
economic conditions including educational status. India, Pakistan and Bangladesh are big and highly 
populous countries, whereas Maldives and Bhutan are rather small countries in terms of population 
and geographical size. Sri Lanka and Maldives are island countries, while Bhutan and Nepal are 
mountainous ones. Besides population, size and topography, the diversity in the features such as 
ethnicity, languages, religion and caste groups is another interesting aspect in the region. However, 
a significant feature is that despite diversities, the South Asian countries show considerable similarities 
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in terms of cultural, political and social systems 
and even the education systems of these countries 
have notable common characteristics. 


Sri Lanka has made tremendous progress in terms 
of gender parity in the field of education. The early 
reforms in education paved the way for progress and 
the 1997 educational reforms in the form of the 
Presidential Task Force developed a new education 
policy and implementation strategies. Sri Lanka is 
one of the countries in South Asia, which provides 
free education to all its citizens, and has done so 
over the last 50 years. Hence, it has attained gender 
parity and near universal primary education. The free 
and quality education, effective implementation of 
programmes, strong monitoring and continuous 
interaction among civil society agents are some of 
the factors responsible for such progress in the 
education sector. 


The difficulties in achieving the goals of EFA 
have been rather high in South Asia. The increase 
in population, overwhelming poverty conditions 
and situations of conflict in some parts of the 
region have acted as roadblocks in the attainment 
of goals, especially with regard to gender parity 
and equality. The difficulties are caused by many 
factors including lack of resources, the magnitude 
of problems and the complexities of the issues 
involved. People in the region live in a situation 
where access to safe water is limited and good 
sanitation conditions such as provision of toilets 
are also not freely available. Such adverse conditions act as major deterrents for participation in 
education. The predominant patriarchal traditions and culture in South Asia also lead to many inbuilt 
impediments, which are at times not easy to overcome. 


Inequality in education is often the outcome of complex social and cultural values and systems. In 
fact, these factors have a direct bearing on the achievement of gender parity and overall equality. 
The South Asian countries have some common priorities as well as differences based on the country 
contexts and the challenges they face. The forces that push weaker sections of the population to a 


marginal periphery are often invisible to rational observations and therefore difficult to address. 


Among all the South Asian countries, Sri 
Lanka is way ahead of others in terms of 
participation rates being high and gender 
disparities being low at both basic and secondary 
levels. In Maldives, although gender disparity is 
not an issue at any level, participation rates are 
not as high at the secondary level. Bangladesh is 
moving towards achieving parity at the primary 
level and shows substantial improvement at the 
secondary level. The achievement is remarkable, 
considering the high level of poverty, low level of 
national income and the social barriers for girls” 
education. Although both India and Nepal, 
especially the former, have shown notable 
changes in the last decade, the gains are not as 
significant. Gender disparities are the sharpest 
and participation rates lowestin Pakistan, among 
the South Asian countries. Itis obvious that there 
is scope for learning from the experiences of 
Maldives and Sri Lanka, which are close to the 
EFA goals with regard to adult literacy and gender 
parity." 


Maldives has already achieved parity at primary and 
secondary levels of education and girls do not face 
any kind of discrimination in terms of access to 
primary education. The dropout rate is also low. 
Interestingly, Maldives had a higher participation rate 
for girls at the primary level despite the fact that the 
first opportunity of education for girls came with the 
Constitution of 1932. In 1944, the first girls’ school 
was opened as a branch of a boys’ school, which 
later became an independent one. Although there is 
no evidence of gender disparity at the primary level, 
girls are disadvantaged because of the lack of 
Sufficient secondary schools for girls. The secondary 
School facilities are concentrated in Male and other 
main islands. Girls face severe constraints in looking 
for residential facilities when they have to move to 
Male, the capital island, for their secondary 
education. The gender gap is quite wide at higher 
levels of education, as Maldives did not have any 
university till recently and women do not receive as 
much encouragement or support to study abroad as 
men do. In some cases, boys ended their education 
by the age of 9-10 to help their fathers on account of 
economic reasons but this pattern is also changing. 


! Please see Annexure | for tables on schooling participation rates in South Asia. 
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The inter-regional variations at sub-national levels are also wide in these South Asian countries, 
especially in India, Pakistan and Nepal. For instance, the levels of schooling participation in some 
southern states in India are similar to those in Sri Lanka, whereas they are similar to Pakistan in a 
few other states located in the northern parts of the country. Similarly, in Pakistan, wide variations 
exist and provinces such as Baluchistan and Sindh are far behind others. Regional disparities are 
wide in Nepal, with the Terai area being notably backward, as compared to the hill and mountain 


areas, in terms of educational participation and gender parity indicators. 


The all-round efforts in the last decade have 
resulted in considerable increase in enrolment in 
South Asia. Nonetheless, girls’ enrolment, 
retention, attendance and completion of primary 
school still lag behind that of boys in this region. 
Widespread concern prevails regarding gender 
equity in education and towards laying a basis 
for relevant education and training programmes. 
The situation, however, is encouraging because 
of the presence of initiatives that have shown the 
path of success albeit on a limited scale. Gender- 
focused programmes to address the practical and 


The attitude towards the value of education for boys 
and girls is not the same in different areas in Nepal. 
While parents in the hilly regions appear to attach a 
relatively high value to education of both boys and 
girls, the parents in the Terai region attach low 
importance, and their difference in attitude towards 
boys and girls is more marked. In the Terai areas, 
which are mainly inhabited by Hindus and Muslims, 
the enrolment rates are high for girls at the primary 
level followed by high dropout rates and very low 
transition rates to secondary schools. In contrast, 
the enrolment rates are not as high in hill regions but 


the dropout rates also tend to be low making the 
transition rates to secondary education high. Low 
enrolment in the hilly regions can be attributed at 
least partially to poor physical access caused by 
the difficult terrain and harsh living conditions. Unlike 
the Terai areas, the hill communities are mostly 
Buddhists. 


strategic needs of girls exist in all the countries. 
These initiatives have originated from both state 
and non-state sectors showing that synergies can 
be obtained by combining their efforts. A perusal 
suggests that while the strategies of state-run 
programmes have been more successful in certain 
cases, the interventions emanating from non- 
governmental programmes have shown greater 
potential in other cases. The examples of good practices and success stories occurring within the 
education sector range from good teaching methods to community efforts in supporting their local 
schools. What is obvious is that despite differences in the actual design of the intervention, certain 
common principles can be derived about the nature and combination of strategies that are required 
in the region, and perhaps also elsewhere, to promote girls’ education on a large scale. 


The purpose of this review is: to assess progress towards gender parity and equality; to chart the 
distance travelled by individual countries; to indicate what must yet be accomplished; and to share 
and exchange experiences. The immediate objective is to provide critical inputs to improve the roadmap 
for achieving gender parity and equality. The long-term objective, of course, is to support the evolution 
of more comprehensive action plans with sustainable resource and institutional arrangements. 


The initiatives that were analysed to identify the common principles are varied and took shape 
under specific social, geographical, economic and cultural contexts. Therefore, it was difficult to generalize 
them into a single universal strategy. But, it is also true that many of these initiatives have learnt from 
each other, adapted the lessons learned by the others and shared their experiences. The successful 
models have grown organically, picking up the replicable elements from other models, especially in the 
case of India but also true for other countries in the region. Therefore, it is now possible to underline a 
few common strategies that were crucial in these successful models for girls’ education. 


A significant truism is that these common factors are neither mandatory nor exclusive to girls’ 
education. It is a fact that girls’ education cannot be seen in isolation nor can it be ensured by merely 
educating girls. It must be remembered that many factors detailed in the chapters to follow, may not 
directly address the issue of teaching-learning vis-à-vis girls, but are contributing factors for ensuring 
girls’ education. 
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Ensuring Easy and Safe Access to Schools 


Availability of a school within a distance that is considered safe by parents is crucial for children's 
participation, especially in the case of girls. It is well recognized that creation of adequate schooling 

` facilities is the first step towards achieving universalization in education. However, experiences suggest 
that ensuring easy and safe access to schools for girls is not as simple as it appears to be in the first 
instance. The perception about the ease of distance and safety varies depending on culture and 
specific social or geographical contexts. It is thus important that the delivery systems are sensitive 
and responsive. As such, an analysis of different initiatives at various national, sub-national and 
local levels provide an interesting insight into how access needs to be viewed when it comes to girls. 
The experiences clearly reflect that countries have tried to meet the challenge of access through a 
mix of formal, alternate and non-formal schools. While the debate about effectiveness and 
appropriateness of having dual or multiple systems of provisions is an ongoing one in the region, 
there is no denying the fact that the interventions categorized as alternate schooling and non-formal 
education have played a crucial role in expanding access at the primary level for girls. However, this 
is true largely for countries like India, Pakistan and Bangladesh that are large in size and have huge 
population challenges to meet, and not for countries like Sri Lanka and Maldives that have a relatively 
smaller population to cater to and who also chose to invest heavily in education quite early in their 
post-independent phase of development. 


Wide Network of Schools 


Expansion of schooling facilities to all parts of the country was considered a priority in Sri Lanka 
right from the 1960s and this bore fruit in terms of the country having a wide network of schools in 
different regions including remote areas. Sri Lanka opened large numbers of schools in rural areas 
mainly targeting the left-out and marginalized sections. The widespread coverage of schools helped 
to access them, as girls did not have to travel far to attend school. Moreover, in recent years, Sri 
Lanka has also responded to the problem of ethnic conflicts and calamities in the country by opening 
special schools in these conflict-torn areas. 


In the case of Maldives, the situation was different owing to its geographical layout. Maldives is a 
country of islands and that posed a challenge of a different nature. Enormous efforts were made to 
make primary schools available to all children by opening schools in atolls — the major island in a 
group of small or low-populated islands. The fact that a large proportion of the population lives on 
one island, Male, also helped. The concentration of population at one place assisted in sharpening the 
focus. On the other hand, Bhutan and Nepal find it difficult to provide schools at all the locations 
because of the hilly terrain and scattered population. Construction of schools in all the habitations is 
an expensive and difficult task in such situations. However, the girls living on the small islands other 
than Male in Maldives face the problem of access at the post-primary level. The secondary school 
facilities are largely concentrated in Male and in-house residential facilities are usually not available. 
While parents do not generally mind sending their adolescent sons to Male and allow them to live in 
private accommodation, they are reluctant to send their adolescent girls to live in rented premises, as 
this is not considered safe. It is obvious that ensuring access in such a situation means either the 
presence of schools within different atolls or presence of residential facilities for girls in Male. 
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Residential Facilities 


Residential facilities become important for girls' education in many varying contexts. One such situation 
arises out of the high cost and non-viability of having schools in scattered habitations with small 
population groups in difficult topographical areas. The hills of Bhutan and Nepal, and the tribal 
areas as well as the hills in India fall in this category. This has been recognized by Bhutan and an 
essential feature of education there is the presence of boarding schools even at the primary level. 
Small habitations located in remote corners and difficult terrain make day schools unviable in many 
parts of the country. However, high costs as well as concerns about security of girls often stop poor 
parents from sending their children to boarding schools and hence the participation continues to be 
low. Some of the externally-aided projects in Bhutan are trying to address this issue through various 
means like subsidizing education programmes and through community mobilization. 


The Government of India has recently recognized the need for residential facilities for girls living 
in remote, inaccessible and scattered habitations when it formulated and launched its scheme, the 
Kasturba Gandhi Balika Vidyalaya (KGBV) as part ofthe Sarva Shiksha Abhiyan (SSA), the umbrella 
programme for achieving universal elementary education in the country. The KGBV focuses mainly 
on the upper primary level (Class VI to VIII), since the lack of facilities at this stage was identified as 
a major constraint in continuation of schooling. It is a centrally sponsored scheme and provides for 
opening of residential schools and the addition of residential facilities to existing schools. 


A number of innovative programmes in different parts of India have successfully established the 
need for residential settings for girls in situations 
where the home and societal environments are 
not enabling for promoting girls’ education. 
Several civil society organizations focused on 
running residential bridge schools, where out-of- 
school children, predominantly girls, are provided 
short-term educational courses that enable them 
to enter formal schools in the right class for their 
ages. Residential camps were first tried out by 
the MV Foundation (MVF) in Andhra Pradesh. 
The Foundation worked with child workers and 
bonded children with the objective of pulling them 


Residential Camps Run by the MVF, India 


Typically, in the long-term camps, the children first 
learn the ways of community living. They are taught 
basic hygiene, personal grooming and, of course, 
made to feel that as children, they have the right to 
enjoy childhood. They are encouraged to express 
their feelings through games, music and theatre — 
all essential components of the camp. 


Within a period of 6 to 18 months, children complete 
Class V. Since some children learn more quickly 
than others, they are grouped according to their pace 


out of employment and enabling them to get back 
to school. As it discovered that the older children 
were reluctant to sit with children much younger 
than themselves, the Foundation innovated a new 
concept of residential camps. Residential courses 
were devised to remove the children from their 
environment, which is often non-conducive for 
education, and bring them to a new environment. 
Thus the camps served to help the children make 
the transition from work to schooling and 
motivated their parents to acknowledge the right 
of every child to basic education. 


of learning. The teachers, who are all trained by the 
MV Foundation, live with the children and interact 
with them continuously. While they adhere to strict 
timings for classroom work, teaching and learning 
are round-the-clock activities. As and when the 
children achieve Class V competency, they are 
encouraged to take the entrance tests for government- 
run regular residential schools or are enrolled in the 
middle school near their village. 


The approach is the same in the short-term camps 
where children stay for a shorter period and are 
admitted to different classes depending on their age. 


The MVF model has been successfully replicated and adapted by a number of other organizations 
in different states, especially in the context of providing educational facilities to girls who had passed 
the age of school-entry. Balika Shikshan Shivir (BSS) of the Lok Jumbish Programme in Rajasthan; 
Mahila Shikshan Kendras (MSK) under the Mahila Samakhya in different states; and Udaan by 
Sarvodya Ashram and CARE in Uttar Pradesh are a few such examples. In most cases, these girls 
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The Salient Features of Residential Camps for Girls 


Girls of age 9 to 12 years 
* Organization of residential camps of varying period: three to eighteen months duration 


* Use the organization's reputation, persuasive skills and confidence among the parents to convince them 
to send their girls to the camps 


* Enable their mainstreaming into formal schools 


* The purpose is to remove the girls from their home and work, and provide them with a new learning 
environment 
* The residential camps aim to provide academic knowledge, relevant skills and to learn new habits 


* Both the girls and the teachers live in the camps to ensure the targets mentioned above. 
Giris of age 12 to 16 years 

* Organization of adolescent centres/ hostels 

e Girls live for a period of six months or more in hostels 

* Provide them with basic literacy/ numeracy skills and vocational training 


* Provide inputs that instil confidence and awareness, required to face individual, environmental, social, 
economic and political issues. 


had never attended school or had dropped out after barely attending for one to two years, despite the 
school being available and physically accessible. The reasons varied from acute poverty to child 
marriage; from illness of self to that of the mother; and from opposition of the family to girls studying 
to the need for performing domestic chores and sibling care at home. But whatever the specific reason, 
the common underlying fact was that these girls needed protection and a different environment 
away from home, and residential schooling facilities emerged as the solution. These different 
programmes matched in their essential focus, but varied in their nature and details. A perusal of 
different programmes of this kind indicates that a residential setting helps girls not only to acquire 
academic knowledge but also to learn about hygiene, cleanliness, personal health, living and working 
with others, solving problems together, expressing themselves and broadening their aspirations and 
vision of life. It has also happened due to the special focus of the curriculum adopted in these 
programmes that is discussed at a later stage in this report, 


Night Shelters for Girls Living on the Street in Urban Areas 


The nature of the problems and needs in urban areas, especially in bigger cities, are quite different 
from those in rural areas. The experiences suggest that for girls living on the street in a city, whose 
primary concern is a shelter to stay safely, any effort for their education is invariably linked with the 
establishment of a night shelter or girls’ home. There are several non-governmental organizations in 
India like Divya Disha in Hyderabad, Paraspara in Bangalore, Saathi and Aamchi Kholi in Mumbai, 
Cini Asha in Kolkata, which have done significant work in this area. 


A common learning from the experiences of all the above urban-based organizations is that girls 
living on the streets cannot be introduced to education directly. Life on the streets makes them used 
to a carefree, unstructured lifestyle and it is very difficult for them to accept the discipline of a 
classroom, even if it is an informal one. Hence it is very important for them to first be induced into a 
new environment, create opportunities where they have the option to remain as spectators in the 
classes being organized. Gradually they would feel left out and consequently yearn to be a part of the 
process. It is at this stage that the girls can be introduced to literacy and other lessons. 
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The Loretto School in Kolkata conducted a very 
interesting experiment in this area, the initiative 
being known as Sunshine Project. It allowed the 
use of school space as a night shelter for girls on 
the street. The idea was to bring them into the 
school premises on the pretext of providing shelter, 
expose them to the school environment and kindle 
a desire in them to be a part ofit. Once the children 
began to perform and gain confidence, they were 
introduced to new habits of the formal school 
system, like dress code, timings, etc. and guided 
towards completing their school education. An 
important feature ofthis project was the formation 
of linkages with adolescent girls' hostels and 
institutes, prominent being the IPER (Institute 
for Psychological and Educational Research, 
Kolkata), so that the girls could be placed there 
at the later stages. The programme has been 
working successfully for several years now and 
has resulted in the mainstreaming of several street 
girls. 


School for Night Shelter, Sunshine Project, 
Loretto School, Kolkata, India 


Once the children start visiting the school, for night 
shelter or due to sickness, the teachers and volunteers 
start informal interactions with them. Simultaneously, 
through silent observation, they are exposed to new 
habits. The usual notions of discipline are not imposed 
on them and attention is given to them so that they 
feel confident in school. These children are allowed to 
visit the classroom, whenever they wish, so that they 
become comfortable with the school environment and 
it does not threaten them. They are allowed to sit in 
class and walk out whenever they choose. Friendships 
with formal students are also consciously promoted. 
Gradually, the children are exposed to formal education 
and.when ready, are provided with basic literacy skills. 
The aim is to prepare them for mainstreaming into 
school. 


Other than the Loretto model, which is perhaps difficult to replicate, the key features of the common model 


can be listed as below: 
* Establish a night shelter/ girls’ home 
* Bring the girls on the street to the home 


e Network with the police authorities, rail authorities, bus stations to identify them and bring them to the 


shelter 
* Allow them to leave and return when in distress 


* Create an ambience of creativity in the shelter 


* After a few revisits, the girls begin to feel at home in the shelter 


* Begin their counselling 


* Introduce them to gender consciousness, dignity and sensitivity 


* Introduce them to vocational skills, basic literacy and life skills 


* Arrange for bridge courses for the interested girls either in-house or in association with other organizations 


* Arrange for their mainstreaming to formal schools. 


Small and Flexible Schools within Habitations 

Bangladesh and some parts of India and Pakistan, primarily, have used different forms of small 
schools as a mode to expand access at a fast pace. These are not necessarily formal in their structure 
and conception, though at times are viewed and accepted as a type of “formal” structure. They are 
known as alternative or non-formal schools or by any other names given by their particular schemes. 
These are usually single or at the most two-teacher schools working from a temporary structure or 
from community spaces. In most cases, the teachers in these schools are local residents and are paid 
substantially less than regular teachers teaching in formal schools. 
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The non-formal schools run by different NGOs and satellite schools started by the government in 
Bangladesh are examples of such small schools. Shikshakarmi in Rajasthan, Shishu Shiksha Kendras 
in West Bengal, alternative schools and Education Guarantee Scheme (EGS) Schools in different 
states in India also fall into this category. The non-formal schools started for 6-11-year-old children, 
mainly girls by an NGO called Bunyad in Pakistan can also be categorized as small schools within 


habitations. 


The small schools run by two prominent NGOs, GSS and BRAC, have been important features of 
the Bangladesh primary education system. Nearly 70 per cent of the beneficiaries of these NGO-run 
schools are said to be girls. Taking a cue from these experiences, the government adopted the strategy 
of promoting access through the rapid expansion of satellite schools, the major aim being to bring the 
school to the girl child. The satellite schools run Classes I and II, and act as feeder schools to the 
nearest primary schools. The adoption of this strategy created unprecedented pressure on formal 
schools especially after Class II, forcing the government to open a large number of formal primary 


schools. 


In India, the origin of opening small aamols A Prehar Pathshalas, Rajasthan, India 

remote habitations can be traced to Shikshakarmi 
in Rajasthan during the late 1980s. It was started 4 ! 
with the prime objective of reaching out-of-school ue esa ao haRaimmio who run the day Sens 2 

E : : run the prehar pathshalas as well. These are run either 
girls in remote rural areas. This evolved asa  . x 

à in the same buildings used for the day schools or at 

response to the frequent teacher absenteeism ther convenient places in the village. Each centre 
experienced in remote rural areas. Therefore the ^ caters to 25 learners in the 6-14-year age group. 
substitution of primary school teachers by ateam ^ Decisions regarding place and timings are taken in 
of two locally recruited resident educational ^ consultation with parents and the community 
workers, called shikshakarmis, was the main members. Prehar pathshalas are seen as a stepping 
innovation of the scheme. These two local teachers Stone for the transfer of children to day school. 
are provided intensive training and continuous 
support so that the quality does not suffer. 
Various evaluation reports and feedbacks from other sources showed that there has been a consistent 
increase in the proportion of girls covered under the scheme and of women teachers over the years. 
The scheme changed its form in later years and 
new Shikshakarmi schools were opened in 
habitations where there were no facilities for Education Guarantee Scheme (EGS), Madhya 
access to primary education because of Pradesh, India 
geographical or social barriers. The scheme proved ^ The government guarantees the provision of 
that quality education for underprivileged ^ educational facilities to children in habitations where 
children is feasible through shikshakarmis by there is no schooling facility in a 1-km radius, within 
establishing a strong support system. On the basis ^ a Period of 90 days of receiving a demand for such a 
of a review of this project, prehar pathshalas facility by the local community through the local self- 
(schools of convenient timings) were started for 99vernment. The scheme is managed on the 


children who are unable to attend Principles of decentralization and community 
nd day schools, participation. The EGS teacher, called gurujiis a local 


person identified and selected by the community and 


other similar experiences elsewhere in the country, appointed by the janpad panchayat shiksha samiti, 
' the sub-district level elected local self-government. 


pL = Mu pç ed The minimum educational qualification for such a 
EUNT alii à TN teacher is the higher secondary level. One teacher 
ut in general it focused on equivalent learning is provided for a group of 40 children, and in tribal 
hours and teaching quality at the standard of areas for a group of 25 children. The School Education 
formal schools. During the late 1990s, the District Department arranges for the training, teaching- 
Primary Education Programme (DPEP), a  leaming materials and regular teacher support. 
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The prehar pathshalas run for two hours every evening. 


Based on the experiences of Shikshakarmi and 
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Central Government initiative, promoted AS as a flexible option to the formal system of education in 
states where schooling participation rates were low. The majority of these AS centres were opened in 
remote habitations without any schools, and the major beneficiaries of this initiative were girls, During 
this period, another scheme known as the Education Guarantee Scheme (EGS) was started, first in 
Madhya Pradesh, and later promoted by the Central Government. It has become a major means of 
opening small schools in habitations without any schools. The issue of accountability is critical in the 
EGS in Madhya Pradesh where the distinctive feature is the guarantee that is in-built in the scheme. 
The adaptations in other states do not necessarily have this feature. 


Another variant of the small school, started mainly under the name of Alternative Schools in some 
states in areas with a high Muslim population has been an extension of the concept of the existing 
Maktab. Assam, Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh were some of the states that faced low levels of 
enrolment, especially of girls, in areas having a high Muslim population. They experimented with 
providing an additional instructor or training the religious teacher to teach the mainstream formal 
school courses in the same premises. The necessary teaching-learning material for running the centres 
were provided and the religious teachers were trained for effective transaction of the curriculum. The 
evaluation of such initiatives showed a high enrolment of girls, and learner achievement too, was 
encouraging. 


An important initiative of a similar kind in Pakistan has been a Non-Formal Primary Education 
Project by an NGO — Bunyad. This project has taken non-formal primary education to 6-11-year-old 
children, especially girls. Apart from providing skill training to women to improve their economic 
conditions, it also aims to empower the communities by promoting education. The learners are provided 
free education up to Class V in 36 months. The teachers’ salaries and other inputs such as books, 
furniture and stationery are provided free of cost. Monitoring and teacher training are also carried 
out at regular intervals. The communities participate in the programming through various committees 
that regularly meet, monitor and facilitate the smooth functioning of the centres. The communities 
also provide the venue. 


An important point worth mentioning here is that though these small, flexible schools within 
small habitations, are usually hailed for increasing the reach, especially to girls, they have also been 
frequently critiqued for promoting the easier option, in the form of schools without proper buildings 
and facilities, and for compromising on quality by having untrained, lower-paid teachers. In India, 
the debate on the issue has been intense and heated. There is no denying the fact that in the long 
run what is needed are full-fledged schools with well-capacitated teachers and the necessary facilities. 
But the impact these schools have had in the short run on taking schools to girls cannot be ignored. 
It is also important to learn that these schools have certain essential features of effective schools even 
in the face of a lack of facilities and the formal training of teachers, especially in the context of girls 
and other disadvantaged children. The teachers in most of these schools speak the local language, 
can relate to the lives of their students easily and are sensitive to their needs. These are important 
aspects in making students comfortable, and have a bearing on their attendance as well as their 
performance. It is essential for formal schoolteachers to develop these qualities in order to be more 
sensitive to girls and children coming from disadvantaged backgrounds. 


Single-Sex Girls’ Schools 

Resistance to sending girls to coeducational schools is common in some parts of South Asia. The 
provision for single-sex girls’ schools becomes crucial in such situations. Pakistan has adopted a policy 
of single-sex schools for girls at all levels especially in rural areas as single-sex schools are considered 
important for bringing girls to the school. Availability of single-sex schools for girls is considered 
important not only in Pakistan but also in many parts of India and Nepal. While in Pakistan, it is 
considered essential even at the primary stage of schooling, in India, it is considered crucial mainly at 
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the secondary stage. However, in some specific contexts, single-sex schools are considered important 
at the primary stage even in India. Aangan pathshalas (courtyard schools), started in villages where 
there are no formal schools or other facilities for the education of children, in the State of Bihar as a 
form of Alternative School, is one such example. 


It is obvious that ensuring easy and safe access for girls does not have a unique solution but it is 
a general principle that needs to be interpreted according to the context and specific circumstances. 
Merely provisioning for a school does not ensure access to girls in different circumstances. The nature 
and kind of school are also important, as are certain other facilities, to make the access real. It could 
be a school within the habitation in some cases, or residential facilities to enable girls to attend 
schools outside the habitation in certain other situations, and single-sex schools in still another context, 
the choice depending upon the circumstance and the specific context. The underlying common principle 
is that the access solution also needs to be innovative and responsive to specific needs. In this regard, 
it is important to mention that there are irrefutable linkages between the different stages of education 
and wherever the link has been formed between primary, secondary and higher education, the results 
were positive, Sri Lanka made education free at all levels and, as a result, developed sufficient women 
teachers needed for the primary level. Hence, the focus should not be limited only to the primary 
level. An effort should be made to address access needs at all stages of education. 
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Early Childhood Care and Education 


A number of studies show that girls in South Asia face many obstacles in attending school and one 
major impediment is the responsibility of caring for younger siblings. Wider access to preschool facilities 
is hence considered an important means of enhancing girls' participation in various stages of schooling. 
Apart from facilitating better school adjustment, pre-schooling also helps in freeing girls from sibling 
care, one ofthe major reasons for their low enrolment and attendance. The spread of Early Childhood 
Care and Education (ECCE) facilities are very limited in South Asian countries except in Maldives 
and Sri Lanka. That is the major reason for the very low level of enrolment, covering less than 30 per 
cent of the children in the relevant age group in the region. 


Itis significant that the two countries, Maldives and Sri Lanka, which have attained near universal 
enrolment at the primary stage along with very high gender parity, are also the ones that have given 
greater emphasis to the ECCE. Initially, Early Childhood Care and Development (ECCD) was not a 
major concern area in Sri Lanka, but later it was realized that the first five years of a child were 
important for overall development. Consequently, a national policy and plan of action was developed 
to provide an effective ECCD delivery system. A large number of créches were opened in different 
parts of the country. Opening créches on a large scale to free girls from sibling care and to enable 
them to attend school made an impact on girls' schooling. The ECCD policy also enables the opening 
of a sizeable number of day-care centres with the objective to facilitate working mothers. The policy 
also focuses on creating awareness about these programmes and their objectives among parents and 
the general community. 


In Maldives too, the widespread coverage of ECCD centres has made a greater impact on girls” 
schooling. In Maldives, 90 per cent of the population is concentrated in Male alone, where women are 
involved in the fisheries and tourism industries. Hence, for working women, these ECCD centres 
have proved to be important. In recent years, preschools have expanded into the atolls also, as more 
and more edhurge (gatherings of children in private homes to learn to read the Quran) are being 
transformed into modern preschools, with either fully or partially trained teachers. Preschools now 
exist in both Male and in the atolls. The community or private individuals operate these schools. One 
of the important initiatives in Maldives includes reforming the ECCD curricula with considerable 
emphasis on special care that girls need at home. It includes orientation of parents on taking care of 
children in their early years without any bias against girls. In the long run this is likely to change the 
attitude towards the upbringing of girls, whereby they do not suffer neglect and biased treatment. 


Bangladesh initially did not have any formal intervention for preschool or early childhood except 
*Baby Classes" in a number of primary schools. Baby classes were meant for children in the age 
group of 4-5 years, who usually accompanied their older siblings to school. An assigned teacher 
managed the class and tried to initiate the children into primary education, though without a formal 
structure and curriculum. Although this provided the school-going children a facility, it did not work 
as a preschool programme as such. The need for strengthening preschool facilities was recognized 
later and allocation of books and toys for baby classes in primary schools were made under the 
National Plan of Action — NPA I (1997-2003). According to the NPA II, ECCE will now run as an 
integral part of all formal government, community and satellite, and non-government primary schools. 
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Almost on similar lines as Bangladesh, early childhood education was formalized during the 1970s 
in the form of kachhi classes that were organized in the formal schools in Pakistan. However, these 
were discontinued during the 1980s. The National Education Policy (1998-2010) has focused on the 
revival of the kachhi pre-primary class as a formal class in primary schools. But the spread of ECCE 
facilities remains very limited. In Nepal, preschool classes known as shishu-shiksha were started in 
1992 but the provisions made were inadequate. The Ninth Plan (1997-2010) recognized the need for 
pre-primary education for the first time, proposing the opening of both school-based and community- 
based pre-primary centres for the 3-5 year age group. It is proposed that the Early Childhood 
Development initiative would integrate health, nutrition, sanitation and education. 


In India, the Integrated Child Development Scheme (ICDS) of the Department of Women and 
Child Development is the largest programme for ECCD, which covers children in the 3-6 year age 
group and their needs pertaining to nutrition, health and preschool education. Preschool learning is 
facilitated through centres known as anganwadis. An instructor and a helper operate each anganwadi 
for about two hours per day. Despite a huge coverage with millions of centres around the country, a 
large number of villages do not qualify for an anganwadi centre because of the norm that permits 
them in villages with a population above 1,000 (relaxed to 700 for tribal areas). Several evaluations 
showed the positive impact of the initiative, especially in meeting the nutritional needs of children 
belonging to various disadvantaged sections of society. However, it also showed limitations in terms 
of weak linkages with the school system. Acknowledging the significance of ECCE, efforts were made 
under the centrally sponsored programme, the District Primary Education Project (DPEP), to forge 
linkages with primary schools and to facilitate the girl child by freeing her from the burden of sibling 
care. DPEP encouraged ICDS centres/ anganwadis to extend their timings to synchronize with primary 
schools, for which workers were paid an additional honorarium from the DPEP funds. It also focused 
considerably on the training of instructors on preschool educational activities and provided play as 
well as educational materials for the purpose. The DPEP also promoted the establishment of new 

: ECCE centres on a limited scale. 


The evaluations suggest that the DPEP model for ECCE (adjacent to and part of the school), 
therefore, proved to be more effective in providing children with a stimulating environment and a 
feeling of bonding with the school. However, the post-DPEP experiences in some states reflect that 
while special measures are critical for giving equity considerations a launch pad and a preliminary 
boost, they are likely to be unsustainable if links with the formal system of provision are not made at 
an early stage. One of the problems identified, was the inadequate linkage of the ECE component 
with the formal school, which meant that when the umbrella programme (DPEP) came to an end, the 
ECE innovation had no budgetary or administrative cover in many places to enable it to continue. 
This reflects the problem of separating equity-oriented programmes into "special schemes", which 
then are seen as time-bound add-ons to the formal system rather than integral components of 
educational reform. 


In addition, there exists a Créches and Day Care Centre Scheme sponsored by the Central Social 
Welfare Board in India, which was started in 1975 to provide day care services for children below five 
years. It caters mainly to children of casual, migrant, agricultural and construction labourers. The 
programme, in this scheme, is primarily custodial in nature. While some element of training is given 
to the workers, the need to strengthen the early childhood stimulation component is still acute. 


Some specific states and NGOs In India have also developed their own policies and models for the 
ECCE. For instance, Assam, a northeastern state, introduced the concept of baby classes in all 
elementary schools during the late 1990s. As in the case of Bangladesh, the initiative helped to some 
extent but lacked focus on the requirements of preschool education. However, some of the models 
developed by the NGOs have proved to be successful, albeit on a small scale, and are worth learning 
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from. The preschool concept with a mother 
teacher, started by Bodh, a Rajasthan-based NGO, 
is one of them. All schools run or supported by 
Bodh in urban or rural settlements have a 
preschool where a woman from the community is 
given the status of mother teacher and supported 
by training in preschool activities. The preschool 
component has helped considerably in bringing 
girls to school. 


These experiences have clearly revealed that 
a well-planned ECCE initiative makes a definite 
difference in promoting girls' education. However, 
it is also important to note that in order to make a 
difference, it needs to be linked to the elementary 
school system in terms of timing as well as 
approach, and also to the community for impacting 
their attitude and outlook towards the care of girls. 
In the absence of these linkages, the mere 
presence of an ECCE intervention might not lead 
to any notable success. Also important to note, is 
the linkages that it has with mothers' work. Since 


Preschool with a Mother Teacher from the 
Community: The Bodh (Rajasthan, India) 
Experience 


Each school of Bodh has a preschool attached where 
trained teachers have been appointed and community 
members have proven extremely beneficial. The 
organization identifies mothers and older children, 
who have the potential and inclination to work with 
children as mother teachers and child teachers. They 
are then provided the requisite training so that they 
can assist the teachers in conducting the day-to- 
day activities of the programme. In some bodhshalas, 
the mother teachers have acquired adequate 
confidence and skills to manage the activities 
independently. Coming from the same community, 
they have easy access to children's homes and are 
in a more strategic position to positively influence 
children's families. Child teachers also play a 
significant role in changing the habits and attitudes 
of other older children in the community towards their 
younger siblings. 


the majority of mothers coming from the poorer sections of society in most South Asian countries need 
to earn, the intervention attains significance. From that perspective, the day-care component also 
becomes critical. 
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Establishing an Enabling Social Environment 


In a region that has traditionally not valued girls' education, the role of an enabling environment in 
the family, the immediate community and the wider society cannot be over-emphasized. It is an 
important message emanating from a large number of big and small experiences in the various 
initiatives undertaken in different parts of the region. The enabling environment helps in creating a 
social norm. In case of girls' education, the role ofthe collective or social norm is crucial. The experiences 
clearly reveal that gender parity is achieved more easily in areas where sending girls to schools has 
become a social norm. The criticality of this factor lies in the fact that the demand for education is a 
sustained phenomenon in these areas, and not a short-term response to any specific measure. This 
would require the inclusion of interventions that are not necessarily, on the surface, directly related 
to girls' education but in the long run would promote the building of this social norm. 


Social change requires investment in communities and people, while simultaneously encouraging 
or nurturing new opportunities and building an incremental systemic change. In particular, this 
includes facilitating women and girls to develop critical capacities to deal with social constraints so as 
to ensure their participation in schooling and public life. The experiences clearly reveal that when 
women start participating in decision-making in family or public life, girls' education becomes a social 
norm. It is true even for rural communities where women had hitherto remained confined to domestic 
life and had not participated in decision-making at any level. 


Awareness Campaigns 
Awareness campaigns appear to have played a significant role in creating an enabling environment 
for promoting girls’ education. The need for, and efficacy of, awareness campaigns in creating an 
enabling environment was established by a number of programmes in the government and NGO 
sectors. One of the first programmes that 
ascertained the importance of awareness 
campaigns was the Total Literacy Campaign 
(TLC) programme in India. As the name itself 
suggests, this programme was implemented in a 
campaign mode and education programmes 


Puddukotai Campaign 


An innovative feature of the Puddukotai campaign 
was to provide bicycles to women, and thus, increase 
their physical mobility. As village women learnt to 


focusing on promotion of Schooling among girls 
and other disadvantaged groups learnt a number 
of lessons from TLC. An important lesson in this 
context was to use the literacy campaign to impact 
the social processes. The success of Total Literacy 
Campaigns (TLCs) in mass mobilization in Nellore 
district of Andhra Pradesh and Puddukotai district 
of Tamil Nadu in India needs special mention. The 
main focus of the campaign was not only to teach 
literacy skills to illiterate adults, but also to 
empower and enable them to deal with the issues 
of development. The pre-implementation 
programme consisted of pamphleteering, wall- 
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ride bicycles, they realized they were no longer 
dependent on their men, and thereby, experienced a 
sense of autonomy and independence. In another 
development, a Cooperative of women stone quarry 
Workers was formed and this eliminated the 
contractors who had till then reaped huge profits by 
hiring cheap labour. Likewise, in the lucrative gem- 
cutting business, for the first time poor women were 
hired and trained as gem cutters, thus responding to 
their economic needs. Therefore, the literacy 
campaigns went beyond literacy and initiated several 
processes of change in the society including creating 
a favourable environment for girls' education. 
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painting and a number of processions undertaken by sponsors and others, many times led by the 
chief executive officer of the district. This succeeded in conveying a message about the seriousness of 
the State regarding the programme and created an environment in support of promoting literacy. 


What is important is that the campaign succeeded in motivating not only illiterates but also literates 
who were expected to become volunteers. A sizeable number of cultural teams were formed with a 
large contingent of artists drawn from all over the district, predominantly from rural areas. These 
groups gave performances in an idiom and language understood by the village folk. The themes 
constituted the problems encountered in life because of illiteracy, exploitation of labour, low wages, 
untouchability, powerlessness in general, and social evils like dowry, heavy drinking, wife beating, 
etc. Usually after the conclusion of a cultural performance, a call was given inviting volunteers who 
were likely to be interested in taking up the literacy work. Those who volunteered were asked to take 
an oath in the presence of the audience to work for the removal of illiteracy. The method became so 
popular that the number of volunteers registering their names usually exceeded the need in many 
districts. 


Awareness Campaigns Bringing Changes 


A number of stories have been documented focusing on how literacy campaigns and institutional responses 
such as the presence of child line services have helped girls assert their right to study. In Pune, a city in 
Maharashtra, India, slum children, aged 10-11 years, attended a rally wearing overalls screaming "Avoid Child 
Marriage" and "Give Us a Chance to Study”, with a determination that belied their years. Their ears perked up 
as Sheetal Pawar, a teenager from suburban Pune, related how her studies almost came to an end when her 
father decided to marry her off to a boy from Sholapur. “All | knew was that | did not want to get married,” she 
said. Summoning her courage, Pawar went to a public telephone booth and phoned Childline Pune. Local 
activists rescued her at once. 

In Koudikasa Village in Madhya Pradesh, another state in India, Ishwari Sahi stopped the marriage of her 
brother Ishwar. At a Mothers' Committee Meeting, the girls had learnt that the marriage before the age of 21 
years for boys and 18 for girls was illegal, and Ishwar was not yet 21 years. Across the country, there are 
several examples where girls have found out about this through campaigns and then have taken a stand 
against child marriage. 


Post-Literacy Campaigns (PLC) followed the TLC. As women had participated in the literacy phase 
in large numbers, Jana Chetna Kendras (Centres for People's Awareness) were formed during the 
post-literacy phase where the problems facing the village were discussed in the open. These centres 
became popular with women taking a leadership role in their functioning. These were called “village 
parliaments", and provided an opportunity for women to meet and discuss the general problems 
faced by the village as well as their own problems and to share experiences with fellow women. It was 
a lesson in the post-literacy primer that later ignited the anti-arrack (locally brewed liquor) agitation 
led by rural women. It engulfed the entire district of Nellore and later, the State of Andhra Pradesh, 
forcing the then Chief Minister to ban the sale of arrack and subsequently, to introduce prohibition. 
The literacy campaign did not merely emphasize the acquisition of literacy skills but linked literacy to 
their lives and addressed issues that concerned them. As a result, there was unprecedented people's 


mobilization for many issues including girls' education. 


There is one more aspect of awareness campaigns that is important to understand. Initially, 
awareness campaigns were centred around the need for education and addressed the masses 
collectively, but later it was realized that awareness must not only encompass larger issues but should 
also be targeted at individual levels. Consequently, the models that have developed, stress the need 
for small, local-level motivation centres where motivators interact with the families. The successful 
education programmes have shown that though the interactions should largely focus on the educational 
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needs of women and girls, it should be carried out in the context of the social position of women in 
society. The primary objective should be to make women aware of their equal status in the family and 
society and to make them realize their role in decision-making, especially in relation to their girl 
children. It is now almost universally accepted that women's increased consciousness of their social 
standing often leads to their assertion and increased support for education of girls as a means for 
emancipation. 


The experiences of the national literacy programmes in India, which had successfully used the 
awareness campaigns to build a conducive environment for the literacy classes, were used to learn a 
lesson for many subsequent programmes in India as well as other countries in the subcontinent. The 
MV Foundation, which engaged itself in the issue of liberating child labour and educating them in 
the Ranga Reddy district in Andhra Pradesh in India, was one of the first organizations to use 
awareness campaigns effectively to build social support for their cause. The MV Foundation used the 
awareness campaigns to form a consensus among the community that no child should work. The 
definition of work for them is not just limited to paid labour or farm work, but also extends to the 
unpaid work at home and sibling care. Therefore, they used the awareness campaigns to create a 
consensus against child work and for their schooling, among parents, teachers, employers and so on. 
Lok Jumbish in Rajasthan, India and BRAC in Bangladesh also used awareness campaigns effectively. 


BRAC in Bangladesh adopted an interesting approach to link the societal constraints on women's 
equality to the educational horizons open to them in a countrywide poster campaign. They distributed 
700,000 posters throughout Bangladesh as part of a human rights education campaign. The subject 
of the posters was based on interpretations of the Koran and Islamic practices. It met with strong 
opposition from religious organizations, who perceived the campaign as an intrusion into their 
professional territory and, moreover, an attempt to affect their socio-economic interests. After meeting 
with such resistance, BRAC concluded that: *development organizations should pre-empt such 
opposition by spelling out their objectives to potential critics, and formulating programmes that do 
not provide scope for opponents to undermine their development activities". 


Key Elements of the Awareness Campaign for Girls’ Education 
* Focus on social processes and identification of key stakeholders as target groüps for the campaign 
* Identification of educational needs of women including those related to social and gender relations 
* Recognition of women as equal partners in the family and social set-up 
* Promotion of decision-making opportunities for women 
* Economic independence and gender equality in various aspects of life 
* Need for the education of the girl child 
e Contextualization of the campaign and focus on relationship building at individual/ collective levels 
* Gender-sensitive management, monitoring and review of processes. 


A number of South Asian countries have substantial tribal populations with the rate of girls” 
schooling participation usually being low among these communities. The involvement of girls in 
economic activities such as collection of minor forest products and help in household chores start from 
an early age among these communities affecting their schooling participation adversely. Therefore, 
the role of awareness campaigns is significant for these communities. However, In the case of tribal 
communities, the challenge is greater owing to the inherent mistrust of outsiders and differences in 
culture. Also, the absence of local role models from amongst themselves in the field of education 
further complicates the situation. Tribal communities are generally isolated and hence their interactions 
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with the outside world are limited. Therefore, the experiences of the organizations working in such 
areas suggest that the usual perception of “need for education for better life and for empowering 
women through creating awareness” does not help there. Moreover, the volunteers involved in the 
campaign are usually from outside and at times not exposed to the culture, values and lifestyles of 
the tribal community, which also act as a great hindrance. 


Issues for Awareness: Tribal Communities 


The learning that emerged from interventions with tribal communities is that as in the case of other communities, 
girls’ education needs to be preceded by women's awareness, but the issues for awareness are different. 
They can be short-listed as: 

* Engage in sustained dialogue with the women's community 


* Give systematic exposure to the success stories of the world outside and to the regions where people's 
initiative has had a local impact 


* Bring women together to identify and analyse their major problems of survival and livelihood and develop 
common action programmes 


* Emphasize the need for girls’ education and how it would improve their lives within their socio-cultural 
parameters 


* Introduce women role models to them and link it to education 


* Address their latent dreams and aspirations. 


Two specific models of awareness campaigns used successfully in various education programmes 
are listed below to elucidate the kind of interventions that have created a positive impact. 


1. Maa-Beti Melas (Mother-Daughter Fairs): This has been one of the most common and 
successful modes of campaign used in the District Primary Education Programme (DPEP) in 
India. The mela or fair is essentially a coming together of mothers and daughters on the issue of 
girls’ education and helps in creating a bonding between them on the one hand, and among all 
women and girls who participate, on the other. On the day of the fair, women along with their 
daughters assemble in large numbers and participate in a number of activities, many of them 
being fun activities such as racing and other games, which bring them close to each other. The 
fairs are usually held in a centrally located school that women can get to without any difficulty. 
They last through the day or even extend to two days. The melas have led to a sharp increase in 
enrolment rates of girls. The head of the cluster of schools holds meetings of the cluster teachers 
and contributes significantly towards the organization of these melas. 


Some Usual Activities in a Mela 

* Pictures and photographs of women of national/ state repute are displayed at strategic locations and a 
teacher explains (to the girls and mothers) the important role played by these great women in different 
fields. 

* Cluster teachers put up on display a wide range of products made by women, during their free time at 
home. Prizes are given as a way of encouragement and incentives to the women. 

e Talks on preparation of nutritious food with the help of agricultural networks are arranged. 


* Games and sporting activities are organized where women and girls participate. 


* Talks are given on legal issues to inform women of their rights and equip them to fight atrocities and 
injustice. 
e Short films are screened to inculcate women's conviction about the need for girls’ education. 
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2. Meena Campaign: One of the mobilization strategies commonly used by the states in India 
has been the Meena campaign. It is a campaign based on the fictitious character Meena, created 
by UNICEF for promoting girls' education. Meena is a girl in a rural setting, whose life situations 
have been used to develop stories with different themes such as education, work, nutrition, 
health, etc. These stories bring out the constraints faced by a girl child, and how certain events 
and incidents negate many of the practices and beliefs fostered about girls by the community. 
The materials used for the campaign include printed stories, audiotapes and audio-visual 
presentations. The materials are such that they enable the development of more suitable locally 
produced materials and activities. Its material has also been used independently as a mobilization 
tool. Shows are organized around Meena materials for the community, including Village 
Education Committees and Mother Teacher Association members. Structured discussions are 
held with the audience and through this exchange an effort is made to impact the attitude of the 
community towards educating girls. 


Takinga cue from the Meena campaign, many states developed similar materials in local languages 
with messages on girls' education. Being in the local language, these materials have greater appeal 
and are extensively used for mobilizing people for girls’ education at fairs, weekly markets, etc. These 
campaigns have been well received by most communities and have been successful in building the 
environment for girls' education. 


Participatory School Mapping and Micro-Planning 


Another major effort that seems to have succeeded in creating an enabling environment and bringing 

more children, especially girls into the fold of education is that of participatory school mapping and 

micro-planning, as demonstrated by a number of education projects in India. The Lok Jumbish (LJ) 

Project in Rajasthan, India was the pioneer in using the technique of school mapping as a tool for 

mobilization and awareness creation. Micro-planning with school mapping as a tool or using other 

techniques of participatory planning subsequently became popular and was used successfully by 
) many education projects. 


School Mapping in the Lok Jumbish (LJ) Project, Rajasthan, India 


The technique of “school mapping" is Lok Jumbish's special contribution to the task of mobilizing people for 
education. This begins with LJ workers (or those from a local NGO) building a rapport with members of the 
community who are interested in improving education standards in the village. These members, also called 
the prerak dal (inspirational group), are given a short training for the task of mapping, which they undertake 
along with the LJ workers or the NGO. School mapping refers to the exercise of visually depicting every 
household in the village on a simple map. Small symbols indicate the schooling status of every household 
member in the 5-14 age group. The whole exercise is an occasion for interacting with the community. When 
the map is ready, it is possible to see which households need Special help, and to discuss the schooling 
facilities required in the village. The prerak dal and the local community draw up a set of proposals based on 
the mapped data. The proposals usually relate to two issues: the need for new schools and non-formal 
centres, and improvement of the existing ones. These proposals are then sent to a block-level committee, 
which is the sanctioning authority. 


Micro-planning is planning at the lowest level of development. It brings the planning process to 
the grass-roots level to tackle specific problems at the micro-region. Development of local resources 
and provision of infrastructure facilities receive due attention during the process of micro-planning, 
along with local tradition, history, values and practices. Micro-planning in education has two crucial 
elements, namely, village-based planning and school-based planning. Village-based planning requires 
the involvement ofthe village community in mobilizing people to enrol each child for universalization 
of education, and provide support to the school in financial or non-financial ways. School-based 
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planning aims at making the school function 
effectively. In the process of micro-planning, one 
has to look at the grass-roots institutional 
arrangements such as Village Education  * Specific attention may be given to the needs of 


The Main Reasons for Undertaking Local/ Micro 
Level Planning: 


Committees/ Mother Teacher Associations/ Parent the targeted groups 
Teacher Associations, and so on. Capacity building * Programmes are geared more towards the 
of these institutions is crucial in the process. specific needs of the area 


Micro-planning ensures need-based planning. ipa oe > por process 


A systematic understanding about linkages and — * A closer partnership with the people and the 
interdependence in various aspects help in the planners can be established 

formulation of strat-egies for effective * The lowest echelons of the administration can 
interventions. At the same time, the involvement be organized and coordinated. 

of the people brings in an element of ownership, 

which is otherwise missing in government-run 

programmes. Micro-planning also helps in getting authentic and disaggregated data for all groups, 
especially significant for children belonging to disadvantaged sections. It also facilitates convergence 
of different services. 


One of the important aspects of micro-planning could be mapping of girls’ activities. When the 
activities of the girl child are mapped and budgeted, they not only give an idea of their engagements 
but also help in identifying the exact nature of interventions that are required. This in turn helps in 
making realistic plans and also addresses the issues of highest concerns in the awareness phase. 


Summary of Activities for Micro-Planning 
* Village or local level survey to identify the out-of-school/ working girls 
* Mapping of schools and other institutions that can be accessed and outlining their prospective roles 
* M Mapping of activities that girls undertake during the day in different seasons 
* Mapping the potential institutions for inter-linkages 
* Mapping schools that can serve as platforms for community involvement in various activities. 


Therefore, it is clear that there are several ways of creating an enabling environment. While 
awareness campaigns help in creating curiosity and interest, participatory planning helps in reaching 
out and ensuring people's involvement. Campaigns that engage the community through debates 
and discussions on various issues, including gender, help in impacting the attitude. Formation of 
collectives help in creating commitment and sustaining the interest created though campaigns and 
planning processes. Enabling initiatives are necessary not just to stimulate demand, but to sustain it 
by continually supporting efforts to track out-of-school children, work with parents to identify reasons 
for dropout and find solutions to particular constraints faced by girls, such as the pressure to marry 
early, amongst others. 


Women's, Adolescent Girls' and Children's Collectives 
One of the important interventions used by a number of education programmes has been to create 
collectives of women and that of adolescent girls or children, and organize their training as well as 
meetings around the issues of rights, discrimination and empowerment. Mahila Samalkhya, a 
programme imitated by the Education Department of the Government of India in selected states, 
* followed this strategy very effectively. These collectives enable the peer group to meet, discuss and 
n. find solutions. The process is not easy and needs strong, persistent facilitation but it leads to significant 
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changes once it gains momentum. The individuals can easily relate to each other's experiences in the 
group and that brings them close to one another giving them a sense of strength. The commonality of 
experiences and awareness about rights help them raise their voices against injustice. Mothers as 
well as girls find it easier to stand up for girls' education after becoming a part of the group as they 
feel they are not alone. This sense of comradeship helps in bringing an attitudinal change at the 
societal level. 


In Mahila Samakhya, women are organized into collectives called mahila sanghas to help them 
identify their needs and evolve collective ways of dealing with their problems. They are encouraged 
to question, analyse, learn new ways of thinking and doing, make informed choices and set their own 
agendas. The success of the programme lies in its ability to identify the project direction through this 
collective process. The focus on collectives was itself a conscious decision and a departure from the 
usual emphasis on individual beneficiaries. Collective power helps women to overcome disadvantages 
that extend beyond material things to perceptions of their own abilities and capabilities. The lessons 
from the women's movement here, in highlighting the need for group solidarity, were strong. 


Bala Sanghams (Children's Collectives) 
A Programme under Mahila Samatha (Mahila Samakhaya) 


The children of the bala sangham of Torgal village, Nalgonda district of Andhra Pradesh, India organize meetings 
to improve their understanding of various issues. In particular, they discuss threadbare, topics like gender 
discrimination, child labour, child marriages and superstitions and try to apply them to their own lives. As a 
result, there has been a remarkable change in their thinking and behaviour. Fourteen-year-old Nagaraju is a 
member of this sangham. One day there was a discussion on gender roles and discrimination in the bala 
sangham. The heated arguments and analytical debates made Nagaraju think. He has come to understand 
how women are subjected to discrimination at home and outside and how he too was a part of it. There is a 
considerable change in his thinking. 

Earlier he never shared any work at home even when his mother asked him, but now he is willing to help his 
mother and sister in household chores. He has started teaching others whatever he has learnt. If any of the 
child labourers are unable to attend school because of pressure from their employers or parents, he ensures 


they join school by explaining to the employers and parents about a child's rights and the Child Labour Act. 
Nagaraju's transformation has pleased his parents immensely. 


Both education and health were considered integral to women's empowerment. It brought women 
belonging to the most disadvantaged sections together, provided them with skills and competencies, 
made them conscious of their own and their daughters' rights and helped them assert themselves 
without being destructive in society. It helped in raising demands for girls' education in project areas, 
besides having a number of other positive effects on women's participation in various institutions. 
The main message that comes across in collectives is that the space provided to women to think, share 
and act is a highly significant one in the rural setting. It was highlighted and shared by most such 
experiences that a group represents a space they never had or thought they could have. The strength 
of groups vary but most express their achievements in terms of visible and tangible issues such as 
literacy for girls, savings activities and addressing issues of violence and disputes within the village. 
An evaluation of Mahila Samakhya noted that members of the collectives ensured that all children 
were sent to school; their role in building environment has been crucial. The collectives are engaged 
in activities like monitoring of Schools, participating in school enrolment drives and playing an active 
role in the Village Education Committees. The principle of a women's collective acting as a school 
monitoring agency was applied in the formation of Mothers' Groups, adopted by many education 
programmes in the region. 
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Some NGOs like Mahita and COVA working in the Indian State of Andhra Pradesh have applied 
the same principle of collectives in a different way. They have utilized the opportunities created by 
various health, hygiene and child-care programmes operational in their area, to network the women 
in the community and then organize programmes for their empowerment and leadership training. 
There are scores of such government-run programmes like anganwadis, vaccination programmes, 
primary health centres, assistance to self-help groups, which are not functional to the optimal degree. 
These organizations have networked with the agencies responsible for their functioning and have 
ensured a better delivery of services though monitoring of women's groups. 


In the process of such networking, the organizations forged a dialogue with the women. They 
used the opportunities provided by the programmes to initiate discussions among them regarding 
gender issues, awareness, education, and decision-making and space for women. The attempt is to 
crystallize the dialogue into an organizational form, where women can form small groups for economic 
empowerment or promotion of decision-making. The same groups or their members are also encouraged 
to play greater roles in the education and community management of the school system, which does 
lead to a greater consciousness for education. 


Women's collectives also serve as support systems in cases of any backlash. When women are able 
to take control of their lives, they hold the key to change in many areas of human activities. Linkages 
between human rights and women's empowerment are crucial. Rights for women will have limited 
meaning if they do not feel capable of coming forward to claim their rights. Formal knowledge and 
literacy skills are one aspect of this process. However the trade-offs between claiming rights and 
disrupting familial relations that operate on the basis of the prevailing gender order are fraught with 
tensions. Providing women with support in this process is important for agencies that seek to “empower” 
women. 


Economic Empowerment of Women 

Economic empowerment of women in rural areas 
open new gates for them and have a positive 
impact on girls’ education. There are a number of 
examples of micro-credit programmes in the region 


SAJIDA, Pakistan 


Sajida is a young girl of 15 living in Village Mulha 
Wala in Shujabad district, Pakistan. She comes from 


that help in establishing these linkages. The 
Bangladesh micro-credit programmes for women 
are well known in Bangladesh. Mahila Samakhya 
in India also focused on women's collectives 
forming self-help groups with micro-credit as an 
important element. One such project in Pakistan, 
known as “Women's Empowerment through 
Micro-Credit", aims to help poor rural communities 
by raising their incomes on a sustainable basis. 
The programme offers an appropriate way of 
savings both for family needs and making 
necessary reinvestment in enterprises, which are 
both feasible and profitable. It also encourages 
teachers to start self-sustaining education centres 
and provides an opportunity to mothers to start 
earning, thus giving them a chance to stop their 
children from working. Bunyad, the NGO in 
Pakistan, also focused on economic empowerment 
of girls and women, along with the prime objective 
of promoting literacy. 


a poor family consisting of four brothers and two 
sisters. Her father is ill and unable to work and hence 
the responsibility of the family falls on her. Sajida 
was not educated and earned an income by stitching 
clothes and embroidery. She was eager to get an 
education, which could help her to eventually earn 
more. When Bunyad initiated the Non-Formal Basic 
Education Centre near her village, she joined the 
centre for literacy classes. Soon, a micro-credit 
programme was launched along with skill training. 
Sajida became a member of the saving group and 
saved Rs. 200, and later took a loan of Rs. 2,000 
from Bunyad where she was getting training in 
making detergent. She started making detergent and 
selling it in her neighbourhood. She prepared one 
kg. of detergent for Rs. 25 and sold it for Rs. 35 per 
kg. Soon she repaid her loan and now sells 140 kgs. 
of detergent a week and earns Rs. 100 as profit. 
Together with her earnings from embroidery she 
makes Rs. 2,800 per month. Her younger brothers 
and sisters are getting an education. The whole family 
is living a respectable and much improved life. 
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Apart from the savings and credit projects initiated by the government in many schemes, a number 
of NGOs in India also focused on the economic empowerment of women. In the State of Karnataka, 
an NGO, Maya, has specifically worked on the economic empowerment of women and consciously 
linked it to the management of schools and education. Based on the assumption that the working 
poor lack a structure for collective articulation of their basic requirements as workers and as community 
members, it approaches the problem of their poverty as a collective structural problem. Hence, Maya 
has initiated Maya Organic, which facilitates self-organization of the informal sector workforce as 
labour collectives that enter into partnerships with formal industry and markets. In the process of 
the formation of labour collectives that can be understood as a specialized version of self-help groups, 
Maya has had regular interactions with the women members of these collectives. The meetings of the 
collectives and other women's groups serve as a platform to provide leadership training and awareness 
to the members. 


Maya also runs a programme Prajayatna, which addresses issues of quality in over 14,500 
government schools in seven districts of Karnataka (viz. Bangalore, Mysore, Chitradurga, Bellary, 
Bijapur and Gulbarga) and aims to facilitate a systemic change in the existing educational model 
through institutionalizing processes of community ownership. It has been witnessed that women 
who are part of the economic empowerment programmes run by Maya are more active and assertive 
in the community management of the schools and take greater interest in the education of their girls 
and the role of the school system. 


A similar experience has been witnessed in Gujarat, where SEWA (Self-Employed Women's 
Association), the well-known women's organization has generated an immense success Story of women's 
entrepreneurship. Here too, girls’ education has invariably increased as the women who have a 
greater exposure, greater economic independence and consequently greater say in decision-making 
are more conscious of the education of their daughters, SEWA's experience effectively proves that 
the issue of the girls” education is not limited to mere educational interventions but can also be 
achieved through larger issues of economic empowerment and organization of women. 


A number of other programmes in government and non-governmental sectors have focused on 
forming local level women's groups and provide awareness and leadership training to women to 
enable their access to resources/ Schemes/ services focusing on health, nutrition, childcare, water, 
fuel, fodder, legal recourse, educational facilities, income enhancement, vocational training and so 
on. It has been a common experience throughout India that wherever active self-help women's groups 


Tata Steel's Tejaswini (woman who shines like a beacon) project at Jamshedpur is a remarkable 
empowerment initiative that has seen a number of ordinary women become operators and drivers of 
heavy-duty machinery and vehicles. The seeds of the project were sown when the company had an 
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Tejaswinis (Tata Group, India) 


Laxmi Kumari, a proud tejaswini, brimming with self-worth and satisfaction, says, "When my neighbours 
address me as driver sahiba instead of chaiwali, my heart swells with pride. In the past | have been someone's 
wife, mother or daughter. Now | am my own person. | have a purpose in life.” For all these women, it is not just 
the self-image of the woman that has undergone a transformation — their everyday lives and that of their 
families have changed forever. They are now financially sound, earning about Rs. 10,000 a month as junior 
operators, which is more than double what they earned earlier, and opportunities to move up the ladder to 
become senior operators before they retire are there too. They are also role models for others. 


informal discussion about how to provide growth opportunities to the women. Instead of looking only 
at avenues in *women's work", they were provided opportunities in what was earlier a male domain. 


Mental, physical and social barriers had to be crossed but three months of training transformed 
the simple, daily-wage-earners into efficient tejaswinis. The first batch of 13 women holds a record of 
accident-free driving since they began work. Later, another batch was trained and commissioned as 
mobile, heavy equipment drivers. Aged between 33 and 42 years, the new tejaswinis are successfully 
operating machines such as huge cranes, rigging machines, welding machines, gas cutters and other 
precision instruments. 


It is obvious that a focus on women and mothers helps a lot in creating an environment for girls’ 
education. Although it is important to involve both men and women in the awareness campaign, 
women's empowerment measures go a long way in changing their positioning and impact the societal 
attitude towards girls' education. It is especially significant in South Asia, which has traditionally 


been a patriarchal society. 


Key Elements for Empowering Mothers 


Empowering mothers, though an extension of women's awareness is the most significant aspect of any 
successful intervention for girls’ education. It is a common experience that wherever the programmes for 
women's economic empowerment, development of their leadership capabilities and increased decision-making 
have succeeded, the education of girls has been an automatic spin-off. Drawn from the experiences of various 
interventions, the key elements in empowering mothers can be listed below: 


* Intervene in the women-centric government programmes operating in the area 

* Use the interventions to forge a comfort level with the local women and start a dialogue with them 

* Work on the women's awareness on gender issues, education and decision-making along with economic 
empowerment 

* Form local-level women's groups 

* Provide awareness and leadership training to women in the groups 


* Encourage women's groups to access resources/ schemes/ services to meet their needs, e.g. in the 
panchayats, health, nutrition, childcare, water, fuel, fodder, legal recourses, educational facilities, income 


enhancement, vocational training, etc. 
e Try to transform the groups into Self-Help Groups (SHGs) 
* Provide training and facilitation of the SHGs 
* Use SHGs for the economic empowerment of women 
* Utilize the involvement and energies generated in these processes towards initiating community mechanisms 


in education 
* Integrate the SHGs into Mother Teacher Associations and ensure greater participation of mothers in 


School management. 
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Establishing an Enabling Institutional 
Environment 


Promotion of girls’ education requires an enabling environment not only at the societal and familial 
level but also at the institutional level. The prevalent environment at schools, where education takes 
place, needs to be such that it motivates girls to continue schooling and encourages both boys and 
girls to question gender stereotypes at school and at home. The processes of teaching, learning and 
peer-interactions have to be gender-sensitive and empowering in order to capacitate girls and boys to 
face adversities and fight them. The experiences in the region reveal that the institutional environment 
goes a long way in sustaining the social norm for girls’ education. 


Provision of Female Teachers Especially in Rural Schools 


The acute shortage of women teachers has been an area of concern and debate for more than a 
hundred years. Case studies of South Asian countries show that the presence of women teachers in 
rural schools is considered important to have a positive impact on girls’ participation rates. The sense 
of security was an important factor amongst parents and most felt that the presence of at least one 
woman teacher makes them feel more secure about their daughters. This factor becomes more important 
for girls in Class III and above. It was reported that children were also more comfortable with women 
teachers in the majority of cases. Girls find women teachers more sympathetic, patient, affectionate 


the academic performance of students, An achievement survey of primary classes showed a result 
that children in rural and urban areas performed better when taught by women teachers. 


measures to achieve this parity, as the proportion 
of women teachers is less than half in all these 


countries. Female Teachers in the School: Nepal 


A study was carried out to analyse the effectiveness 
of female teachers in selected districts of Nepal. In 
Parsa district of Nepal, parents prefer to send their 
daughters to those schools that have female teachers. 
Even girl students are demanding more female 


An education regulation was passed in 1992 
in Nepal that made it mandatory to have at least 
one female teacher in a public primary school. 
Later, in 1997, a decision to appoint more female 


teachers in rural schools was taken, as it helps in 
the retention of girls in primary schools. Nepal 
has made certain special provisions for teachers 


teachers in schools. It was also found that parent- 
teacher relations are improving after the appointment 
of female teachers in the schools. 
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serving in rural areas. Pakistan, Bangladesh and India have also adopted various policies and 
programmes ranging from lowering the eligibility criteria and provisions of incentives to hire women 
teachers. Pakistan has also introduced certain specific incentives for women teachers serving in remote 
provinces like Baluchistan. Bangladesh envisages that 60 per cent of all teachers in primary schools 
will be women. In order to promote the recruitment of women teachers, the country practises a difference 
in the eligibility criteria for male and female candidates, as men must have an HSC and complete one 
year of pre-service training, whereas women require only a secondary level of education. 


Under the Operation Blackboard (OB) scheme in India, while phasing out single teacher schools it 
was mandatory that the second teacher to be added under this central scheme would be a female in 
case the first teacher was male. In many states, sincere efforts were made to place women teachers in 
rural schools under the scheme. Even their quotas in teacher training institutions were increased. 
This has borne results as women teachers have improved their share in the total number of teachers 
at the primary, middle and secondary levels. At least half the teachers recruited under the ongoing 
scheme of Sarva Shiksha Abhiyan (Education for All) have to be women. A number of non-formal 
and alternative schooling interventions in the region emphasized hiring of local women teachers. In 
West Bengal, India's Shishu Shiksha Kendras and Bangladesh's satellite schools fall in this category. 
All teachers under these particular schemes have to be women. 


Satellite School Programme of Bangladesh 
The programme of establishing satellite schools was introduced in 1997 with the prime objective of increasing 
girls’ enrolment. These are basically feeder schools running Classes | and Il, in local habitations after which 
they are expected to go to the nearest primary school. About 3,000 satellite schools were established within 
the course of two years. They are fully managed by /ocal women teachers. The attendance of students is 
reported to be very high. These schools also serve the purpose of pre-primary education. 


Development of Gender Focal Points or Specialized Resource Persons 


The experiences of the education programmes in the region indicate that gender focal points, often 
referred to as resource persons, are perhaps the most critical link in any campaign or initiative related 
to girls' education. Even when the plans for promoting girls' education are all-encompassing and 
perfect, they go haywire for the want of proper resource persons. Therefore, it is without surprise 
that almost all the successful interventions have laid special stress on the development of suitable 


resource persons. 


An important lesson that is common to all successful initiatives in the region is that the resource 
persons should either be drawn locally, or if it is not possible for some reason, they must live in the 
area where they are working. It is imperative to the success of interventions for women's empowerment 
and girls’ education. One of the important reasons for this is that the presence of local women serves 
as role models. And when they live in the same conditions, it becomes easier for the resource persons 
to understand, empathize and communicate with people, and for the people to relate to them. It is 
also simpler to commute and work full hours. Being local also provides a security cover, as they may 
at times need to move at odd hours and address contentious issues. 


Another important aspect is capacity building of the focal points. When these focal points are 
identified initially they themselves need significant capacity building. This requires continuous 
exposure to books, other forms of resources and regular training or orientation programmes. One 
aspect that needs focus in the capacity-building exercise is to prepare them to grapple with the 
stereotyped notions that exist everywhere against gender equality. It could be within the institutional | 
set-up and in the areas of their work, and they should be prepared to deal with these in either case. 

It is also a common experience that when female resource persons speak up on issues of gender 
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Key Elements for the Development of Resource Persons: 

* Development of local women as resource persons 

e Promotion of at least an equal number of women staff at all levels of the organization 
* Prevention of sexual abuse and harassment directed at women resource persons 

* Recognizing the needs of girls and equipping the resource persons to address them 
*  Actively organizing women in villages to support the resource persons 


* Development and procurement of resource material for use by the resource persons. 


sensitization they are often subjected to abuse and harassment. Therefore, as emphasized by Lok 
Jumbish in Rajasthan, the prevention of sexual abuse and harassment directed at women resource 
persons and also equipping them to deal with such harassment becomes a key element for the 
development of effective resource persons. 


Special Institutional Support for Specific Cases 


Special institutional measures are required where children are suffering owing to particular 
circumstances that are specific to the group. Girls living on streets and children of sex workers are 
some examples. Their condition is usually extremely sensitive, as they generally lack empathy from 
the rest of society. It is often difficult even to get good resource persons to work with these groups 
because of the social stigma attached to them. However, there are now several organizations in India 
working with children of sex workers. They have succeeded in mainstreaming the daughters of sex 
workers into formal schools and distanced their lives from the profession of their mothers. Significant 
among these are Cini Asha in Kolkata, Jagruti in Bangalore, Saathi in Mumbai and Divya Disha in 
Hyderabad. Their experiences provide crucial pointers for the approach and interventions that are 
required in such circumstances. 


Space is an important need for children living on the streets or children of sex workers living in 
urban areas. While street children have no homes, children of sex workers often have no place, 
especially when their mothers are entertaining their clients. Under such circumstances, day care 
centres and drop-in centres have been found extremely useful. Cini Asha's work in Kolkata showed 

j that a number of children from families of sex workers were dropping out of schools as they had no 
place to study in the evenings. The children hung around their homes in the evenings, and usually 
began earning small amounts of money by fetching alcohol, cigarettes, etc. for their mothers' clients 
and then were eventually pulled into the flesh trade. This became a vicious circle. As a solution to this 
issue, Cini Asha started two interventions, one in the form ofa day care centre, which was operational 
from early morning to late evening and one in the form of an evening drop-in centre, which operated 
only in the evening hours. While the day care centre functioned as a school as well as a care centre, 


the drop-in centre provided services such as support for completing homework, cultural activities and 
counselling. 


Counselling is an important part of such interventions for children under such difficult 
circumstances as they often face ridicule and rejection from their peer groups that need sensitive 
handling. Alcoholism is usually rampant among mothers and is also a major emotional issue with 
children. Thus there is need for intensive individual and group counselling. Most organizations working 
with such groups in urban areas have found the need for drop-in centres and counselling crucial. 


Incentives to Teachers 


Girls always suffer more when schools are dysfunctional because of lack of teachers in remote or 
conflict areas. Since girls' education is valued less by society and also because of the concern for their 
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safety, they are usually held back when the local school is not functioning. Therefore, it is important 
to have measures that make schools located in remote and conflict areas functional. Incentives given 
to teachers have proved beneficial as it helps in minimizing the shortage of teachers, especially in 
difficult school areas. Generally, incentives have been in the form of monetary assistance, housing or 
transport facilities depending on the specific circumstances. These measures have been successful in 
encouraging teachers to serve in difficult situations. 


Sri Lanka gives an additional monthly monetary allowance of Rs. 2,500 to Rs. 1,500 to a teacher 
serving in conflict areas. This scheme has helped in minimizing the shortage of teachers in areas that 
have witnessed ethnic conflicts for long. The hill country of Bhutan gives an allowance ranging from 
30 to 45 per cent of salary to teachers serving in difficult terrain and circumstances. Nepal has 
similar provision for hilly areas. As mentioned earlier, Pakistan also has some incentive schemes for 
women teachers. 


Teacher Training and Support 


Teacher training is another key intervention. 
Teacher training must focus on sensitization of 


teachers towards the girl child. It includes an 
understanding of the various aspects of girls' lives 
and the constraints that they face as well as of 
the constraints faced by the families. The training 
must equip teachers to go beyond school and focus 
on relationship-building with parents. In families 
where sending girls or a child to school has not 
been a social norm, relationship-building by 
teachers leads to confidence-building. Also 
important is to include an orientation on the 
gender stereotypes prevalent, in not only the 
families and society but also in schools. The 
importance of breaking these stereotypes through 
the teaching-learning processes in the school must 
be communicated to teachers effectively. 
Continuous teacher support activities need to 
reinforce such inputs. 


Gender needs to be in-built in school planning 
activities at local levels. It is especially significant 
for school clusters, as they are known in India or 
school families as they are known in Sri Lanka. 
In Sri Lanka, a school family is a group of schools 


Capacity Building of Teachers at Bodhshala (An 
NGO Based in Rajasthan, India) 


Chootyram, one of the senior teachers, has been 
working at Bodh, for the past six years. Before joining, 
he taught at a private school for three years. He 
applied for a teacher's position in Bodh in response 
to an advertisement. Sharing his perceptions about 
his experiences, Chootyram said, "I was especially 
impressed by the emphasis on the necessity to 
translate ideologies into one's behaviour. The training 
I have received has helped me a great deal in building 
my sensitivity to others' viewpoints and in 
understanding children's needs. Initially, | was very 
apprehensive about the bodhshalas and their utility, 
because when joined, the attendance was quite 
low. Every day, we visited the families of children 
who were enrolled and also the others to get fresh 
enrolments. The process was long, but has helped 
not only to convince the parents of the utility of 
education for their children, but also deepened my 
conviction in what | was doing. Over the years, the 
attendance has increased to almost 80 per cent, 
while the dropout rate has decreased considerably." 


situated close to each other in an identified geographical area joining hands to achieve common 
objectives of improving quality and sustaining it on the strength of its unity. The concept was first 
piloted in one district. The demonstration of its success has resulted in it being extended to other 
districts. The headmasters, teachers, parents and students of all the schools get together to design 
and implement programmes for enhancing efficiency and effectiveness. The number of schools in one 
family varies from three to seven. The Council of Headmasters is the central organization in the 
family. Initially, each family selects a leader and deputy leader. The deputy leader replaces the 


leader after a gap of one year and a new deputy leader is selected every year. Detailed work plans are 


developed for the year except certain activities that require a longer time frame. The leaders are also 
members of a coordinating council at divisional level, which helps them access resources from various 
sources. Some of the activities envisaged to be carried out under the school families include professional 
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development programmes for teachers, organization of co-curricular activities, school family-based 
community involvement programmes and welfare programmes for students and staff. Building gender 
as a priority area at this level leads to the desired results. 


Supportive Legislation 

Two kinds of legislations have a role in promoting girls' education. One deals with the rights and 
positioning of women in society and impacts girls' education indirectly by creating a favourable 
environment for women in general. The other relates to education directly by making schooling 
compulsory and defining the responsibilities of the State and the parents. The experiences indicate 
that both sets of legislations are crucial in defining the entitlements and creating an environment for 
girls” education. 


Some ofthe recent laws passed in Maldives and India are good examples of how legal entitlements 
can empower women. Maldives has introduced changes in the Shariah law, which required Muslim 
women to obtain the consent of their male guardians before entering into a marriage. Women are 
now free to choose their marriage partners and in the event of a refusal by the parents they can ask 
for the consent of a judge. It is now an offence to force a woman to enter into a marriage in Maldives. 
Changes have also been made in the Family Act by setting the minimum age for marriage at 18 and 
restricting men's right to enter into polygamous relationships. In the event of divorce, women are 
entitled to remain in the matrimonial home if the custody of the child is with the mother. India has 
also enacted certain laws recently widening women's rights in inheritance and property. These 
amendments in the law give protection to women and aim to improve their status in society, which 
will eventually give a fillip to the removal of gender disparity in all fields including education. 


Legislations that deal directly with education are critical as they define entitlements within 
education. The Sri Lankan government was one ofthe first to focus on free education from kindergarten 
to the university level and accepted it as a national policy from independence. The Constitution of Sri 
Lanka itself referred to a number of reforms in education followed by the Compulsory Education 
Regulations enacted by their Parliament in 1997. Pakistan has promulgated the Compulsory Education 
Act at the provincial level and intends to enforce it strictly in the areas where primary schools exist 
within a 1.5 kilometre radius for females and 2 kilometres for male students. India has passed the 
93"! Constitutional Amendment making the right to basic school a fundamental right in 2002. It is 
also important to clearly define the rights that are ensured by such acts so that monitoring their 
implementation becomes possible. 


The institutional environment is as important as the social environment. A change in the 
institutional environment is essential if girls’ education has to be promoted on a sustained basis. 
Institutional measures also help transforming the schools and the system, making them more gender 
sensitive and responsive to diverse sets of needs. A combination of measures to impact the processes 
at community and institutional levels are required for sustained gains in gender equality in education. 
Institutional measures range from legal support interventions to policy strategies impacting the 
availability of women teachers, their training and so on. The special emphasis depends on the specific 
contexts but none can be left untouched in any South Asian country. 
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Substituting Costs of Education 


The cost of education plays an important role in circumstances where girls’ education is in general 
not valued very highly. In South Asia, where the position of women is secondary in society, girls are 
also held back from schooling because of the associated costs. The costs of education are both direct 
and indirect. While indirect costs include the loss of time that would have been spent in other 
engagements including economic activities at home and outside, direct costs include expenditure on 
fees, uniforms, textbooks, stationery and so on. Indirect costs are important, especially for poor families 
that survive on subsistence farming or children's support in domestic chores or their participation in 
paid labour. Once children start going to school, it means forgoing these benefits to a large extent. 
Direct costs increase the burden by adding to the expenses. The majority of the rural population 
survives on agriculture and the poor among them are cash-starved. The burden of direct expenses, 
which is seemingly small, is significant for such families, especially whenever they are faced with a 
crisis. Girls are the first to suffer in such circumstances as their education is easily sacrificed. Therefore, 
any effort to substitute costs of education through welfare or incentive schemes help in attracting 
and retaining girls in school. It has been found that wherever the cost of education has been substituted 
or borne by the government, the results have been positive. Such interventions have taken various 
shapes in the region and the important ones are mentioned here. 


Removal of Fees and Charges 

Absence of fees and charges for tuition is the most common way of reducing the costs of schooling. Sri 
Lanka introduced free education, i.e. no charges for schooling at all levels. This, combined with the 
easy availability of schools propelled by a massive expansion of the system, led to extensive growth in 
enrolment of boys as well as girls, both in rural and urban areas in Sri Lanka. No tuition fee is 
charged in primary schools in India and for girls, education is free up to the secondary level in most 
states. The Government of India has introduced a scheme whereby families with only one girl child 
and no siblings, will not have to pay any fee for her entire school education. 


Food/ Meals at School 

Malnutrition is a major issue for the majority of children of poor families. Lack of access to a balanced 
diet leads to malnutrition. Even if it is not the case, shortage of food is not uncommon among poor 
families in rural South Asia. Girls suffer more in such circumstances, as they are the last to eat and 
often face neglect in getting adequate and nutritious food. This affects their attendance as well as 
attention span and therefore, learning in schools. Children find it difficult to pay attention on an 
empty stomach. Meal programmes in schools emerged as a response to these problems and have 
shown very positive results in parts of South Asia. 


The Sri Lankan Government started nutritional midday meals in the 1990s giving a fillip to 
enrolment and retention. Nepal too has a nutrition programme, which focused on the twin objectives 
of providing nutritious food to the children and creating awareness about nutritious food among ( 
families, as many ofthe children are first generation learners. In India, some states like Tamil Nadu, 
Kerala and Gujarat had introduced schemes for midday meals in schools in the 1970s and 80s. It was 
extended to the entire country only in the late 1990s and the first half of the ongoing decade. The 
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high schooling participation rates for girls in the 
states where the scheme has been operational for 
any length of time bears testimony to the 
effectiveness of the measure. The scheme was 
operational in some parts of the country in the 
form of distribution of dry grains. Studies revealed * The household is landless or near landless, 
that the impact of cooked meals on regular owning less than half an acre of land 
attendance is far greater than the provision of œ The household head is a day labourer 

grains. The provision of dry rations does nottake , The household head is a female (widowed, 
the aspect of nutrition into account. However, a separated, or divorced or the husband is 
similar programme of dry grains has been disabled). 

relatively more successful in Bangladesh. The 

Food for Schooling (FFS) programme in 

Bangladesh was designed to develop long-term human capability by making the transfer of resources 
to a household contingent upon enrolment of children to primary school. Each household is entitled 
to receive 15-20 kilograms of food grain per month depending on the number of children attending 
school. The family can also sell the grain for cash to buy items they need such as clothing or medicine. 
An evaluation undertaken in 2000 found that FFS was successful in increasing primary school 
enrolment, promoting school attendance, and reducing dropout rates. Moreover, the enrolment increase 
was greater for girls than boys. 


Food for Schooling: Bangaldesh 


To qualify for the Food for Schooling programme, 
households must also meet one of the following 
criteria: 


Pakistan started a variant in the form of distributing edible oil in two provinces. This was especially 
targeted to girls in Baluchistan and the North West Frontier Province. The project, focusing on rural 
schools, provided a monthly incentive of vegetable oil (one tin of 5 kilograms) to all girls who attended 
school for at least 20 days each month. Women teachers were also provided two tins of vegetable oil 
if they came regularly for at least 22 days each month. 


Provisions for Cash Scholarships 


Cash scholarships have been another form of incentives used successfully to promote girls’ education 
in some parts of the region. Several states in India have introduced attendance scholarships for girls. 
Some scholarship schemes are meant for girls coming from more disadvantaged sections of society, 
e.g. Dalits and tribals. The participation rates for girls belonging to these groups is often worse than 
their counterparts in other social groups and therefore require special interventions. 


The Female Secondary Scholarship Programme (FSSP) of Bangladesh is a well-known scheme è 
that has had a positive impact on enrolment, retention and completion of secondary education by 
girls. The programme was linked to the girls remaining unmarried, the scholarship ceasing if they 
got married. Further, the money was transferred through a bank account exposing girls to the process 
of opening and managing bank accounts. This programme has been described as “the world's vanguard 
programme ofthis type" with significant lessons to be learnt. The effects of the programme in changing 
behaviour and norms are considered sufficiently profound, and are expected to be sustained even if 
the financial incentives were withdrawn. The girls’ scholarship programme was extended to the 


higher secondary level in 2002. Sri Lanka and Nepal too have several types of scholarships for girls, 
provided by the government. 


Provisions for Free Textbooks and Other Non-Monetary Incentives 

Since textbooks cost substantial amounts in cash, that is required at one go, many cash-starved poor 
families find it difficult to arrange for such amounts. In these cases, the provision of free textbooks 
plays an important role in the continuation of children in schools. The Bhutan government provides 
textbooks, workbooks and other readers free of cost to all students. The Sarva Shiksha Abhiyan 
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Bicycles as Incentives at the Secondary Level in India 


An important initiative started recently in some states has been to provide awards on the completion of 
particular levels. One such initiative at the secondary/ higher secondary level has been to give girls bicycles 
with the dual objective of making them independent and increasing their mobility. The Tamil Nadu government 
in the last two years has given 96,000 bicycles to all Dalit girls who have passed Class X. A similar initiative 
has been introduced in Jharkhand for girls who have completed Class X. Andhra Pradesh has recently approved 
a scheme for providing bicycles to all girls belonging to households below the poverty line and studying in 
Class VIII to XI in rural areas. It is estimated that about 0.2 million girls will be benefited by this scheme. 


(SSA) in India also has a provision to supply free textbooks to all girls and all children belonging to 
Dalit and tribal groups. This provision also existed under DPEP. In addition, a number of states in 
the country have provisions for supplying free textbooks to all children. In most states, these provisions 
have been extended to EGS and Alternative Schooling centres as well. However, delayed supply of 
textbooks is common and reduces the impact of the initiative. Sri Lanka also provides free textbooks 
to students. Free uniforms are another form of incentives that exists in Sri Lanka and some parts of 
India. In India, it exists mainly for girls belonging to Dalit and tribal families. Health care and 
transport facilities are also provided to all children in Sri Lanka. 


The experiences are clear in teaching the lesson that a judicious mix of incentives helps in promoting 
girls’ education. The combination of incentives in Sri Lanka created a social demand for education of 
both boys and girls, since parents did not have to choose between son and daughter to invest in their 
education. This gave a fillip to the removal of gender disparity. Bangladesh and some parts of India 
also experienced the positive impact of having well-conceptualized and managed incentive programmes. 
A good conceptualization and effective management is the key to the success of incentive-based 
interventions. 
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Contextualizing Education 


The process of education itself is extremely critical if it is to be seen as a means to transform gender 

relations and change the position of women in society. Also, education processes have to be relevant 

for dealing with the different challenges in life. From these perspectives, contextualizing education 

through its content as well as processes becomes a major priority. Contextualizing education here has 

three dimensions. One refers to the issue of including the local language and other aspects of life into 

the process of education, whereas the second points to engendering the curriculum. While the first 
dimension is often taken care of by the policies, the second dimension needs greater advocacy and > 
acceptance. The experiences of some of the programmes, especially in the NGO sector, have revealed 

the importance of having gender sensitive/ aware curriculum, teaching-learning materials and 
processes in bringing a change in people’s perceptions. The third dimension of the contextualization d 
refers to the aspects of additional support such as remedial teaching that is often required in the 

cases of girls and others who come from disadvantaged situations. 


Space for Mother Tongue and Local Culture 


It is extremely important for the education system to be sensitive to the issue of local languages and 
culture for the spread of education. Sri Lanka adopted the policy of making the mother tongue the 
medium ofinstruction and both Sinhalese and Tamilians, the two major linguistic groups, are taught 
in their respective mother tongues. Use of the mother tongue as a medium of instruction in schools is 
considered a major reason for the fast-paced spread of education even in far-flung areas. Bengali, 
which is the mother tongue for the majority in Bangladesh, is the medium of instruction there, and 
partly responsible for the rapid spread of schooling in that country. India is a multilingual country 
and language poses a major challenge for the Schooling system. Pakistan also faces this problem in 
some parts, where the mother tongue is not the main language, Urdu. Most states in India have 

j adopted the policy of using the state language as the medium of instruction with special provisions 
for other languages but there are also a substantial number of schools that would need to be 
multilingual as different groups of children have different mother tongues. Such situations are not 
easy to manage and the resource implications are also enormous. Nevertheless, it is important to 
respond to this need. 


It is also important for education to be responsive to different cultural requirements. For instance, 
Muslim families consider religious education at madrasas very important for all, especially girls, and 
it is difficult to expect them to send their daughters to schools at the expense of religious education. In 
order to address this issue, Maldives, which is an Islamic country, has made provisions for study of 
theology as a subject in primary schools. Earlier, children went to madrasas but with the advent of 
modern education, formal schools where religious education is taught as a subject have replaced 
madrasas. This made radical changes in Maldivian society and brought very early reforms. Sri Lanka 
has also introduced theology as a subject from Class VI onwards. 


Language and culture are also an issue of identity and require sensitive handling. For instance, 
in India, which is a multi-religious and multicultural society, the minorities fear the loss of their 
identity if their language, religion and culture are not respected and protected. Muslims in many 
parts of India view Urdu as their language and demand that it be introduced as a language in 
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schools if not as the medium of instruction. Introduction of Urdu as an additional language in Muslim 
concentrated areas of Rajasthan, a state in Central India, led to an upsurge in the enrolment of 
Muslim children, including girls. It shows that responding to such needs is also crucial for the promotion 
of girls' education in specific situations. 


Engendering the Curriculum, Content and Education Processes 


Traditionally, the school curriculum has been gender insensitive in most countries. The situation has 
not changed drastically even now. Nevertheless, large-scale efforts have been made to remove the 
biases in the depiction of stereotyped images and texts from textbooks in most countries, especially 
Bangladesh, India and Sri Lanka. These countries have focused on change in curriculum and textbooks 
making them bias-free and child-friendly. Creating gender sensitivity has been an important 
component of almost all teacher training programmes, and evidences reflect that by and large classroom 
processes are more gender sensitive as compared to what they were before the 1990s. However, there 
still remain major gaps and curriculum and textbook preparation must remain an ongoing and creative 
activity. It is common to notice the lack of themes dealing with gender issues, especially those that 
could help inspire women to dare to think differently or to change their own lives. Most reading 
materials tend to portray women in stereotyped roles, which only reinforces the dominant traditional 
patriarchal relationships in society. 


A Few important Features of Udaan, India 


Unique Curriculum: The curriculum used by Udaan was different, as the focus was not on preparing girls to 
take the Class V Examination alone; rather the girls were systematically taken through the identified 
competencies of different classes in such a manner that they were naturally ready to appear for the Class V 
Examination at the end of the process. The teaching method was activity- and experience-based. The curriculum 
was unique because it was holistic in its approach and hence had a tremendous impact on the skills of the 
girls. There was no single textbook, for each competency, the teachers could choose from a collection of 
materials that was available to them. 


Class Work: Developing their new book on the environment was another novel and interesting project completed 
in Class IV. Every child was given a notebook, which they had to fill within a given time frame. They had to 
collect and process all information regarding their village and school, and record it in their notebooks. Initially, 
the children were apprehensive as to whether they would be able to fill the entire notebook. But slowly, once 
the teacher started asking questions such as how many families there were in the village, what were the 
sources of water, etc., the children understood and there was no stopping them. These books are full of 
information on families, crops, rivers, etc. of every village from where the girls came. 


Social Learning: The curriculum was designed with the aim of "developing girls into self-confident individuals, 
who could think critically, visualize their own potentials and be conscious of their social responsibilities." The 
curriculum includes a range of themes, from cleanliness and interdependence in nature, to marriage, health, 
inequality, democratic institutions, the media and banking. A conscious decision was taken not to have an 
information-overload in the curriculum. Instead, the emphasis is on an exploration of self and society through 
dialogue, role-play, games, stories and projects. Skills in verbal expression, information gathering, independent 
thinking as well as vital information are imparted in the process of this exploration. 


Community Seminars: These were organized to orient the parents and other villagers on issues such as 
gender equality, secondary education for girls, diversity in society, etc. The idea was that parents also go 
through a process of change and appreciate the new knowledge and personalities of their daughters. 


Sensitive and Able Teachers: Teachers were the backbone of the programme as they not only taught in the 
classroom but also shared other responsibilities and stayed with the girls. In the entire process, pedagogy 
played a critical role, as diverse activities were developed to engage the girls and make them more creative. 
The problems that came up were resolved jointly. Initially parents were reluctant to send their daughters but 
Success was achieved due to a previous good rapport built up with the community through community seminars. 
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Itis indeed surprising that there are no inspiring biographies of ordinary women from marginalized 
backgrounds, who have fought all odds to participate in public life. There are thousands of women 
who have assumed an enhanced self-image and encouraged many others to challenge the stereotypical 
role they have been expected to play. There is a striking need.to develop material, which illustrates 
successful examples. However, a number of small attempts in different parts of India have shown 
that it is possible to change the curriculum and make it gender sensitive. Where this is done it also 
affected societal attitudes positively. In India, the experiences of Mahila Samakhya, Lok Jumbish, 
Literacy programmes, Udaan (CARE-India), SEWA and a number of other organizations have been 
similar. There is some initial resistance when such changes are introduced in the curriculum, but if 
handled properly and sustained over a period of time, it brings change in the societal norm. 


In this context, it needs to be added that one of the major constraints that girls face in secondary 
education in the region is the lack of facilities in rural areas to study any stream other than the arts 
or humanities. This is also true of Sri Lanka, where most of the secondary schools in rural areas had 
provisions for the arts stream only, which limited the choice for students. This greatly influences the 
participation of women in the labour market, as they mostly remain confined to so-called “care ) 
professions" only. 


Beyond Schooling: Support Measures , 
Under certain circumstances, girls need extra support to start or continue their education. It is especially 

relevant for girls and even boys from poor families and for those children who are either over-age for 

entry into Class I or are dropouts. Of the various strategies tried out in recent years, bridge courses 

for providing primary education skills that lead to admission to the mainstream schools have gained 

in reputation, The experiences of NGO projects, government programmes and other collaborative 

ventures in India reveal that good-quality bridge or condensed courses have been effective in 
encouraging children to re-enter the formal stream. Similarly, remedial courses and special learning 

camps/ programmes have made a tremendous difference, not just in preventing dropouts but also in 
improving the learning achievements of children in school. 


Bridge courses have been mentioned earlier as a form of access. They are now being included 
deliberately as a form of support to mainstream Schooling. The nature of bridge courses serving as 
support measures and those serving as the mainstream form of. schooling would differ. Bridge courses b 
) could be residential or non-residential. They could be of varying durations depending on the age 
group of the children. These courses are usually run in close coordination with the local formal school 
whose headmaster is responsible for admitting these children into the school in the classes for which , 
they have achieved competency. A number of State Governments and several non-governmental 
organizations like MV Foundation, Cini Asha, CARE India (Calcutta) in India are implementing 
bridge courses. 


While most bridge courses are preparatory courses, sometimes they also perform the role of remedial 
teaching centres for children who have been recently enrolled in a formal school, especially those 
children who are first-generation learners. In case the centre is like a support system it is of a very 
short duration and it ceases to exist once children are settled in the school. Very often children admitted 
to formal Schools after undergoing a bridging programme face problems adjusting to the formal school 
environment. These children need to be helped for some time through community-based volunteers. 
Support activities like home visits, weekly meetings with parents and children, remedial teaching 
continue for such children for a period of up to four months after their admission into formal schools. 
In general, the strategy has been found successful in creating a positive environment for girls' education 


and holds the solution to the problem of the education of adolescents, dropouts and non-enrolled girls 
across the region. 
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Some of the Different Models of Bridge Courses 
Age Group Model 


5-8 years Preparatory classes are held for children in this age group to admit 
them into formal schools. A volunteer teacher is appointed from the 
community. The duration is from 60-75 days and it is non-residential. 


7-9 years (non-enrolled or dropouts) Short duration bridge courses of 2-4 months, mostly non-residential, 
prepare children for admission into the appropriate class in the formal 
school. The children are taught by a volunteer teacher, under the 
supervision of the head teacher of the formal school. 


9-11 years Bridge courses of 4-6 months are organized in residential camps 
outside the formal school. The children and the teachers stay at the 
camp throughout the duration. At the end of the camp the children sit 
for the Class V Common Examination and join school in Class VI. 
Sometimes the children are admitted into hostels at the end of the 
camp to enable them to continue with their studies. 


12-14 years Long-duration residential camps (12-18 months) take the child up to 
Class VII or VIII where a common examination is conducted. On 
passing the examination the children either join a hostel to continue 
with their studies or a technical training institute to learn a vocational 
skill. 


9-14 years (girls) It is often difficult to bring to school, adolescent girls, who have never 
been to school or are dropouts. The intervention begins with bringing 
the girls to motivational centres, where a variety of activities are 
conducted to create an interest in the learners to complete their 
schooling. From the motivational centres the girls move to residential 
camps. Some girls may go directly to a camp without going to a 
motivational centre. At the residential camp, apart from preparing the 
girls for the Class V or VIII Common Examination, the curriculum covers 
issues related to the empowerment of girls. Issues related to their 
developmental milestones in adolescence, reproductive health, legal 
awareness and other areas related to developing life skills are 
addressed. 


Sometimes children enrolled in formal schools are unable to cope with their studies because of 
irregular attendance or owing to insufficient attention at school or home. Remedial teaching centres 
are run for these children, which function before and after school hours, the duration being less than 
four hours. It helps girls to cope with their studies as they usually have several responsibilities at 
home that do not allow them to give any attention to their studies during post-school hours. 
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Emerging Common Principles: A Quick Recap 


The common principles that emerge are simple but their application requires a thorough understanding 
of the context and focused planning. The message is clear. If there exists a clear commitment and a 
good grasp of the situation, a proper combination of the proven strategies outlined here will yield | 
positive results. What is important to remember is that the promotion of girls' education with a focus 
on gender equality needs the application of a combination of strategies that cover the aspects of 
adequate and appropriate provisioning for contextual education, establishing an enabling social as 


well as an institutional environment and substituting education costs. Focus on any of these in isolation 
from the others may not lead to the desired changes in the South Asian context. The principles | 
outlined above in the shape of strategies are being recapitulated here briefly: | 


1. Ensuring Easy and Safe Access: This is one of the primary, essential necessities required to 
promote girls' education in the region. Easy and safe access is the first step. The important point 
that has emerged from the analysis of successful initiatives, small and large, is that the definition 
of easy and safe access depends on the situation in which the girls live and it becomes important 
to make the provisioning accordingly. If a wide network of schools is sufficient for larger areas, 
this is not the solution for tribal, hilly and sparsely populated ones. Residential facilities are 
needed, especially at post-primary levels, in such areas so that the girls are not required to 
commute long distances and the schools have the critical mass needed to make them effective. 
Single-sex girls' schools become a necessity where the community is not prepared to send their 
girls to coeducational schools. Similarly, night shelters for children living on the street or in red- 
light localities in urban areas are a necessity to bring them into the fold of schooling. Small, 
flexible schools within habitations are critical at the primary level for poorer families living in 
remote habitations. 


j 2. Early Childhood Care and Education (ECCE): The experiences have clearly revealed that 
provisioning for formal schooling at primary or secondary levels are by themselves not sufficient 
for promoting girls’ education. Well-planned ECCE interventions that are properly coordinated 
to the elementary school system in terms of timing as well as approach, and also to the community, 
to impact their attitude and outlook towards the care of girls, are important to complete the 
provisioning. The ECCE interventions also have linkages with mothers’ work. Since the majority 
of mothers from the poorer sections of society in most South Asian countries need to earn, the 
ECCE provisions give them the opportunity of leaving their young children at these centres; 
especially the day-care elements that are in-built in the design. Therefore, a well-designed ECCE 
strategy helps both mothers and daughters by releasing them of childcare in terms of time, and 
by preparing them for better childcare in terms of their knowledge and understanding. 


3. Establishing an Enabling Social Environment: Lack of social norms for girls' education is 
a common constraint in South Asia. Creating a new social norm is not easy, as it takes long to 
change established norms and beliefs in any society. However, there now exist sufficient evidences 
to clarify the kind of interventions that are more effective in impacting the social environment 
and that too at a faster pace. One of the emerging lessons is that mothers, adolescents and 
women in general need to be targeted. And the targeting needs to concentrate on aspects of 
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impacting their thinking processes and attitudes, building their collectives to promote a sense of 
camaraderie and to empower them economically. Their attitudes and thinking processes can be 
impacted through various forms of campaigns and interactions, whereas the formation processes 
of collectives can themselves be a means of empowerment. Access to various means of economic 
empowerment such as micro-credit and entrepreneurial opportunities open up new choices and 
build confidence, which get reflected in the realization of the importance of education for girls. 
However, a focus on women does not mean men should be neglected in the efforts to create a 
positive social environment for girls' education. They should also be involved in the processes of 
awareness campaigns and engaged in the issues that need to change to pave the ways for 
enhanced girls' schooling participation. 


4. Establishing an Enabling Institutional Environment: An enabling institutional 
environment at schools, and in school systems, is also required if gender equality is to be promoted 
through education. There is a need to increase the number and proportion of women teachers in 
rural schools in countries like India, Bangladesh, Pakistan and Nepal so that they can provide a 
role model to girls as well as to boys, who otherwise do not see any educated women. In order to 
facilitate this, special measures are required in terms of flexibility in eligibility criteria and 
incentives, for them to agree to be placed in remote areas. In addition, both men and women 
teachers need training to make the classroom processes more gender-aware and responsive. It 
has connotations for teaching both boys and girls, as boys also need to be made more gender 
sensitive. One of the measures that have been found useful in this respect in the region is the 
development of gender focal points or specialized resource persons. This helps in managing all 
gender equality-related interventions and also acts as a continuous and available support and 
reference service. On a larger plane, the role of supportive legislation has been found to be 
criticalin creating an enabling social as well as institutional environment. Supportive legislations 
include those that define the rights of women in society, such as marriage, inheritance, etc. as 
well as those that determine the right to education, such as free and compulsory acts. 


5. Substituting Costs of Education: Both direct and indirect costs are important in the context 
of girls in South Asia, where girls are held back from schooling, more frequently than boys, 
because of the associated costs. Substitute of costs of education through various means is an 
important intervention. Removal of fees and charges is one of the first and easiest ways of 
reducing the costs. Meal programmes have been another effective way of substituting costs. 
While the above two have generally been applicable to boys and girls, impacting girls’ participation 
substantially, scholarships have been selectively used to target girls in many cases. Linking 
scholarships for girls to social practices such as child marriage has also paid dividends. Provision 
of free textbooks and other non-monetary incentives are other common and effective ways of 


substituting costs. 


6. Contextualizing Education: Contextualizing education through its contents as well as 
processes has proved to be important in promoting gender equality. This includes the aspects of 
teaching in the mother tongue and having space for local culture, engendering the curriculum 
through gender-sensitive textbooks and processes, and having additional support services such 
as remedial teaching that is often required for girls and others who come from disadvantaged 
situations. The issue of contextualizing education from a gender perspective is linked to those of 
providing safe access and building the institutional environment but needs to be highlighted 


separately for the sake of emphasis and clarity. 
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Acronyms and Abbreviations 


AS Alternative School 
BRAC Bangladesh Rural Advancement Committee 
DPEP District Primary Education Programme 

é ECCD Early Childhood Care and Development | 
ECCE Early Childhood Care and Education | 
EFA Education For All | 
EGS Education Guarantee Programme | 


ESR Education Social Reform 
FFS Food for Schooling 


FSSP Female Secondary Scholarship Programme 

GSS Gono Shahajjo Sangstha 

ICDS Integrated Child Development Scheme 

IPER Institute for Psychological and Educational Research 
LJ Lok Jumbish 

MDG Millennium Development Goals 

NER Net Enrolment Ratio 

NFE Non-Formal Education 

NGOs Non-Governmental Organizations 

NPA National Plan of Action 


OB Operation Blackboard 
PLC Post-Literacy Campaign 
PRI Panchyati Raj Institutions 


PTR Pupil Teacher Ratio 

SEWA Self-Employed Women's Association 
SMC School Management Committee 

SSA Sarva Shiksha Abhiyan 

TLC Total Literacy Campaign 

UPE Universalization of Primary Education 
VEC Village Education Committee 
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Annexure I: South Asia: Selected Educational 
Statistics 


Table 1: Gross Enrolment Ratios at Primary and Secondary Stages of 
Education in Selected South Asian Countries (2002-3/03-4) 


Country a 4 i on - FN 


Bangladesh 
Bhutan 


Maldives 117.0 
112.0 


Pakistan 
Sri Lanka 


Note: (i) NA: Not available/ not accessible 
Source: 
(i) EFA Global Monitoring Report — 2005, UNESCO (Except for Bhutan) 


(ii) Study on Quality of Basic/ Primary Education: A paper prepared for UNESCO by the Policy and Planning 
Division, Department of Education, Thimphu, Bhutan, May 2003 (for Bhutan) 


Table 2: Net Enrolment Rates at the Primary Education Level in Selected 
South Asian Countries (2001) 


Bangladesh 


Maldives 


Source: 
() EFA Global Monitoring Report — 2005, UNESCO (For all countries except Bhutan and India) 


(ii) EFA in South Asia Analytical Study on Dakar Goals (Series Goal 5), 2004, UNESCO, New Delhi (For 
Bhutan and India) 
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